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ABSTRACT 

This is a research summary of aspects of marking and 
reporting pupil progress: practices, philosophies of marking, 
purposes, assets, and liabilities of various marking and reporting 
practices • The summary is divided into three sections; a) determining 
and reporting pupil progress (included are descriptions of marking 
purposes and practices and factors that influence marking) , b) 
methods of reporting, and c) research on irarking and reporting* 
Listed in this last section are statistics and descriptions of 
various studies; the latter cover the grading of arithmetic, the 
grading behavior of a college faculty, grades as they reinforce 
contingencies and attitude changes, student reactions to course 
grades, and many others • The summary concludes with a plea for a 
greater understanding of the repo3rt;age system and the need for more 
attention given to the content (rather than the method) of reports. 
(JA) 
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FOREWORD 



MARKING AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS are perennial topics of discussion 
among teachers, parents, and pupils; everyone has an opinion. Some have 
even suggested abolishing school marks. Although teachers would probably 
rank marking and reporting at the bottom of their list of preferred activ- 
ities, there may be no other activity that has greater potential for inter- 
preting the school program, for securing cooperation between home and 
school, and for promoting pupil development. Despite many years of experi- 
mentation and research, the problems and issues related to marking and re- 
porting remain unsettled. To assist interested persons in understanding 
the multiplicity of factors related to marking and reporting, the NEA Re- 
search Division undertook the task of assembling and summarizing the re- 
sults of research and opinion. 

This research summary discusses reporting practices, the philosophies 
of marking, the purposes of marking, and the assets and liabilities of 
various marking and reporting practices. Emphasis, however, is placed on 
the findings of representative research studies. 

It is hoped that this report will be a useful source book to direct 
attention to representative inquiries and to stimulate thinking concerning 
marking and reporting pupil progress. 



GLEN ROBINSON 
Director, Research Division 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



NO UNIFORM METHOD of marking pupils and reporting their progress to parents ex- 
ists among school systems in the United States. The most common technique of 
reporting is the report car d, a term which is gradually being supplanted by 
progress report . Even among report cards there is variation from one school 
system to another. 

A review of the research and experimentation with regard to grading and re- 
porting suggests the cyclical nature of the various grading and reporting prac- 
tices. Some older practices, e.g., anecdotal records, appear td be enjoying a 
renascence of sorts. A basic problem in the search for a viable grading and re- 
porting system is meeting the need for both descriptive and qua^.titative infor- 
mation regarding pupil progress. 

Research and experimentation have indicated that the following appear to be 
some general changes in current practice. 



Practice ; 

Pupil evaluation conducted and reported ex- 
clusively by the teacher. 



Some change toward ; 

Pupil preparation of a brief written evaluation 
of their own work. 



Listing only broad subject fields. The 
pupil receives a single mark in each broad 
subject classification. 



3. Comparing all pupils with a set standard 
or with their classmates. 



Using a single report form for the entire 
school . 

Pupils receiving marks at six-week or nine- 
week intervals. 



Explaining in terms of pupil behavior the ac- 
tivities that compose each subject-matter field 
as well as character traits. More detailed 
explanation of the meaning of marks on the 
written report card. 

Combined use of individual progress marks and 
comparative marks. Comparing each pupil's 
progress with his own apparent ability (espe- 
cially in elementary school) or with himself 
as well as with others. 

Developing forms suited specifically to the 
goals of specific grades or levels. 

Less frequent reporting, e.g., twice a year. 



Providing a line for a teacher comment, 
and a line for the parent's signature. 

Central office supervisory staff, with 
suggestions from teachers, develop the re- 
port card. 

Use of only a card to report pupil progress 
to parents. 



Providing space for both teacher and parent 
comments. 

Organizing committees of supervisors, teachers, 
parents, and pupils to improve reporting prac- 
tices . 

Combining reporting by both leport cards and 
parent-teacher conferences, often alternating 
for reporting periods. 



9. Using a relatively small card printed 
black on white. 



Using a large folder in color with typographical 
design and explanations to parents . Pictures 
and cartoons on the card are often used at the 
primary level. 
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Including only schoo? subjects and perhaps 
an item titled character or deportment. 



Using percentage or letter grades, which 
are sometimes defined in such terms as 
excellent, good, fair, and failure. 



Including numerous objectives under such titles 
as social adjustment, personal development, and 
work habits. 

Developing additional symbols or statements, 
which reflect more understanding of child 
development (such as needs more time and help) . 
Increased use of descriptive terms and inter- 
pretation . 



Rather than use a report card, a few schools prefer the informal letter to 
parents or the teacher-parent conference for reporting pupil progress. These two 
techniques can provide individualized descriptions of a child's behavior but also 
demand considerably more teacher time. 

Many plans for marking and reporting are combinations of various methods 
geared to the need of the local school or school system. Many local schools or 
school systems are seeking to involve the, parents as active participants in the 
pupil evaluation process. Cooperative participation is considered a key concept 
in efforts to improve marking and reporting. Educators, parents, and pupj.ls 
usually study the school's educational objectives and then determine the most 
effective way to communicate the results of pupil progress in terms of them. 
Only after careful study of various approaches, past experiments, critical re- 
actions, and revisions can a school hope to effect a defensible system of mark- 
ing and reporting. 
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DETERMINING AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 



ONE Cr THE GREATEST concerns of teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils is determining and reporting 
pupil progress. The fundamental purpose of 
any method of determining and reporting pupil 
progress is to establish a flow of communica- 
tion between the school, the pupil; and the 
home in the interest of providing feedback and 
guidance so that each pupil may achieve to the 
degree that his talent will allow. To accom- 
plish its fundamental task, evaluation must 
perform the following; (a) facilitate self- 
evaluation; (b) encompass all the objectives; 
(c) facilitate teaching and learning; (d) gen- 
erate records appropriate to various uses; and 
(e) facilitate decision-making on curriculum 
and educational policy (6:234).i/ Whether or 
not this fundamental purpose has been fully 
achieved remains a moot question. 

Marking and reporting have progressed since 
the earliest report cards in American educa- 
tion. These early reports contained simple 
little messages and were generally quite col- 
orful and artistic. Comments about achieve- 
ment in subjects such as penmanship, spelling, 
and reading developed later. These evalua- 
tions, together with a report on attendance 
and deportment, persisted for many years. By 
the turn of the century, however, the two most 
widely used systems were the percentage grade 
and the five-point scale, the latter often ex- 
panded to 15 points by the use of pluses and 
minuses. 

With the growth of the standardized testing 
movement at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, grades came in for much criticism on 
the grounds that they were unreliable mea- 
sures. Early studies by Starch, Elliott, and 
others in 1912 indicated the low reliability 
of both letter and percentage grades (99:391). 
Between about 1918 and 1928 > much emphasis was 
placed on the development of reliable measure- 
ment devices to ensure accuracy and on the 
standardization of marking systems. A study 
by Odell in 1925 revealed that among 281 
Illinois schools, almost 100 varieties of 
"^^^^8 systems prevailed (111:499). A 1928 
proposal (111:500) to render marks more re- 
liable suggested that they represent achieve- 
ment only; that they be based solely on the 
results of reliable, objective tests as far as 



1/ The numbers in parentheses refer to items 
in the bibliography. 



possible; that conscientious effort, daily 
work, and recitation not be used in deter- 
mining them; and that the normal curve be used 
as a guideline for the distribution of marks. 
The author believed that the necessary peda- 
gogical, administrative, and guidance func- 
tions of marks were not really met by the then 
current systems of letters and percentages, 
and that the remedy for this defect was not to 
abandon the marks, but to make them reliable 
measures (111:499). Percentage grades were 
considered especially undesirable because, 
according to Odell, research had shown that 
teachers could not make such fine distinction 
as percentage grades required nor could there 
be rigid definition of the three reference 
points— 0, 100, and the passing mark (12:26). 
Moreover, percentage grades conveyed, because 
of their numerical form, a false impression of 
accuracy (81:458). 

As the progressive movement in education 
began in the late 1920 *s, the concerns about 
grading shifted ground. The emphasis changed 
from a "let's make grades more reliable" ap- 
proach to a concern that marks, reliable or 
unreliable, were a poor evaluative device be- 
cause a single grade conveyed so little in- 
formation about strengths and weaknesses in a 
given area. Moreover, a number of studies in- 
dicated that marks fostered unhealthy compe- 
tition among students and often had an unde- 
sirable effect upon the mental health of chil- 
dren (12:25), frequently producing a level of 
anxiety that seriously handicapped the child 
in his work (73:29). 

With these new concerns began a new ap- 
proach to grading, the evaluative approach. 
In 1933, the Newton, Massachusetts, public 
schools abolished grade cards and replaced 
them with a private note to parents, discuss- 
ing the child (92:225). The Eight Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association pro- 
vided the opportunity for a full-scale program 
of evaluation, an attempt to put an evaluation 
rationale into practice. It showed that test- 
ing specialists had been concerned too long 
with the knowledge aspects of education and 
had not placed enough emphasis on the intangi- 
ble outcomes of the educative process (99:6). 
The comprehensive report on evaluation which 
grew out of the Eight Year Study rested upon 
three basic conditions: (a) that evaluation 
and recording must be directly related to each 
school's purposes and philosophy; (b) that an 
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evaluation program must ^>e comprehensive, in- 
cluding appraisal of pr^tgress to^^ard all the 
major objectives of th^ schoo. ; and (c) that 
teachers should participate ir. the construc- 
tion of all instruments for evaluation and 
forms for records and reportr. (102:18). 

The 10-year study at the Campus Research- 
Laboratory Schools of Colorado State College of 
Education is described in Vrinkle's Improving 
Marking and Reporting Praccices (121) which has 
become a classic on the subject. Wrinkle be- 
lieved that the use of the single letter marking 
system is supported by six fallacies: (a) that 
the mark conveys information effectively, (b) that 
anyone can achievre any rark if he make« the nec- 
essary effort, (c) that people succeed outside 
the school about the 5.ame as they do in school, 

(d) that the mark is comparable to a pay check, 

(e) that marking provides a justifiable intro- 
duction to competitive adult life, and (f) that 
the mark can be Ksed as a means without eventu- 
ally being corcidered as an end in itself 
(121:49). 

The evaluation approach to marking and re- 
porting dominates the current literature in 
education. The 1967 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment calls for a complete revision of the go- 
ing systems of evaluation, which, the Yearbook 
Committee believes, have drifted largely into 
the service of marking, grading, and crediting. 
Such a revision would require a probing exami- 
nation of curriculum objectives and would re- 
sult in a more diagnostic approach to teach- 
ing (6). 

Today, there is a definite trend toward re- 
vising methods of marking and reporting. Child 
psychology and a redefining of the school's ob- 
jectives have had their influence. Attention 
has been centered on the whole child. His 
achievement in relation to his own potential 
for development is emphasized. The complexity 
of this kind of evaluation is reflected in 
changed methods of reporting. Such devices as 
dual marking, personal letters, and teacher- 
parent conferences are now being used in many 
instances. 



Purposes of Marking 

In his book. Wrinkle discussed the functions 
of marks and listed four functions that marks 
are intended to fulfill, and altfhough other 
statements have appeared over the years since 
then, no essential alteration in this listing 
has occurred. 

1. Administrative functions : Marks in- 
dicate whether a student has passed or failed, 
whether he should be promoted or required to 
repeat the grade or course, and whether he 
should be graduated. They are used in trans- 



ferring a student from one school to another 
and in Judging candidates for admission to 
college • They may be used by employers in 
evaluating prospective employees. 

2. Guidance functions : Marks are used 
in guidance and counseling in identifying 
areas of special ability and inability » in 
deciding on the advisability of enrolling 
the student in certain courses and keeping 
him out of others, and in determining the 
number of courses in which he may be en- 
rolled. 

3. Information functions : Marks are the 
chief means employed by the school in giving 
information to students and their parents 
regarding the student's achievement, prog- 
ress, and success or failure in his school- 
work. 

A. Motivation and discipline functions : 
Marks are used to stimulate students to make 
greater effort in their learning activities. 
They arc used for the same purpose in de- 
termining eligibility to honors of many dif- 
ferent kinds such as participation in school 
activities, eligibility to play on the team, 
membership in selected groups, the winning 
of scholarships, etc. (121:31-32). 

These four classifications are not mutually 
exclusive; they overlap. For instance, the use 
of marks for awarding a scholarship provides 
motivation, but it also serves an administra- 
tive function. Thus, almost ar function 
may be under more than one clas ition 
(121:32). 



Motitation. 

One purpose of reports is to encourage pupils 
to greater effort in school. It is argued that 
fear of failure produces greater achievement. 
If the pupil knows that passing from grade to 
grade is automatic, he will not work. Research, 
however, does not consistently support these 
lines of reasoning. For instance, one study 
compared nine elementary school systems em- 
ploying "social promotion" and nine elementary 
school systems maintaining rigid standards of 
promotion. No significant differences were 
found either in achievement or in intelligence 
between seventh-grade groups. The range of 
abilities aggravated the instruction program in 
the schools where failure was common. In fact, 
grade standards tended to be lowered (1:5A7). 

Conversely, it has been found that certain 
pupils will be challenged to work for higher 
marks. Interest in a particular subject may 
develop through feelings of accomplishment and 
success. There are, however, some detriments 
to motivation in working for marks per se . 
Creativity and imagination may be curbed when 



a pupil conforms rigidly to a set of standards 
for a mark. A pupil may lack the mental abil- 
ity to achieve the set standard and is not mo- 
tivated to learn when despite his efforts he 
cannot succeed. On the other hand, if »arks 
represent improvement rather than status alone, 
the pupil may have an incentive for which to 
strive. 

Students react differently to marks. For 
instance, a child from a home where school suc- 
cess is not considered important may pay little 
or no attention to the prospect of a lov grade. 
For the child whose parents consider school 
success vital to "getting ahead in the world," 
the prospect of a low mark and consequent par- 
ental disapproval may cause the pupil to exert 
greater effort to do well. 

The way a student's motivation is affected 
by grading systems can vary according to (a) the 
standard of comparison, (b) parents* and friends* 
attitudes toward marks, and (c) the teacher's 
emphasis on marks. A brief inspection of each 
of these variables follows. 

1. The standard of comparison — A mark is a 
judgment of a student's progress compared with 
some standard. There are three principal kinds 
of standards. First, a student may be compared 
with his classmates. Second, he may be com- 
pared with a teacher-set standard. As a third 
possibility, the pupil's present success can be 
compared with his own past performance, re- 
gardless of the level of work being done by his 
classmates. 

The first two of these standards have been 
the most popular. The third is gaining adher- 
ents, especially in the elementary grades. 
Sometimes a teacher uses more than one of these 
approaches. Pupil motivation may be affected 
by the particular standard the teacher chooses 
to use. 

It is probable that the somewhat above- 
average pupil is stimulated to work well when 
he is being rated against the others' perfor- 
mances. However, under the system of comparing 
the pupil with his classmates, it is possible 
for the capable student in class to stay at or 
near the top without exerting much effort. If 
the capable student can easily outstrip his 
classmates, he is not likely to work up to his 
potential. On the other hand, the least capa- 
ble pupils inevitably show up poorly. Many of 
these less capable pupils, though they once 
have tried hard to learn, stop striving after 
chey recognize that even with great effort they 
are still achieving only low marks. 

In addition to these possible reactions to- 
ward being judged against the performance of 
classmates, there are numbers of others. For 
instance, some low-achievjag pupils continually 
work hard in the face of very low-level suc- 



cess. Or there is the very bright, very dili- 
gent student who is not satisfied with being 
nearly the best or just barely the best in his 
class, so he is anxious about grades and works 
very hard. For the pupil perpetually at the 
top of his class, the result is undesirable if 
such competition could load him to become in- 
sufferable in his supposed superiority. 

The pupil's reaction to the system of com- 
paring the pupil with a teacher-set standard 
depends upon many factors, including how high 
the teacher sets his standards. Student mo- 
tivation may be affected differently in a class 
where it is known the teacher gives all high 
grades and in a class with a tradition of 
mostly low grades. 

Comparing the pupil with his own apparent 
ability has become increasingly popular in the 
elementary schools to recognize the wide dif- 
ferences in ability of the children in a single 
classroom. Ideally, this system does not allow 
the bright student to become lazy. Instead, 
the bright pupil is held by the teacher to a 
high standard which is commensurate with hin 
talent. The marks he achieves reflect how well 
he measures up to his potential. Likewise, the 
slow student's progress is aicasured against his 
own talent. If the slow learner is working 
well within the limitations of his abilities, 
he can achieve a satisfactory mark, although 
his performance is poor in comparison with his 
classmates'. This system, which is based upon 
a philosophy similar to that of the organiza- 
tional practice of nongrading, is aimed at ad- 
justing the mark to what realistically can be 
expected of the pupil. 

In theory this method of grading is desir- 
able, for it suits the mark to student ability. 
In practice, however, the potential advantages 
of the system of comparing the pupil with his 
own apparent ability are usually reduced by in- 
fluences arising from tradition and human na- 
ture. For instance, school systems in the past 
have been geared to judging the pupil against 
his classmates or against the teacher's stan- 
dard. With this tradition, it is often diffi- 
cult for the bright pupil, who may not work to 
capacity, to accept a lower mark than that re- 
ceived by a slow, but diligent classmate. The 
slow student recognizes that he is not as capa- 
ble as the bright pupil, and so the slow stu- 
dent may regard his own high mark with suspi- 
cion. 

The teacher faces the problem of dec<dJxg 
the fair basis for Judging each student. The 
teacher must usually make his estimate of the 
student's potential ability on the basis of 
either past perforaancc or aptitude test scores. 
When past school performance is used as the 
base, the teacher may expect. too little of a 
potentially bright pupil who has always worked 
below his capabilities. Likewise, the teacher 
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tnay expect too much of an intellectually linif.er 
but extremely hard-working pupil. V1i<in using 
aptitude test scores, thi» teacher is :3ubject to 
the pitfalls of validity, reliability, and in- 
terpretation usually associated with diagnost;ic 
testing. 

These, then, are some of the possible ways 
student motivation can be affected by the 
kinds of standards used in marking. 

2. P arents* and friends* attitudes — Chil-* 
dren usually try to do those things which will 
get them praise and approval from the people 
who are important to them, especially their 
parents and their friends. If pa?ents deom 
marks to be important, they will usually v.n- 
courage their children to work for high 
grades. Similarly, pressures may be exerted 
by peers if they are the kind \tho admire 
school success. Parental stress on grades, 
however, can reduce motivation If a child re* 
sents parental pressure. In this case the 
child, either purposely or subconsciously^ 
does poorly in school so that the resulting 
poor marks will be a punishment. £xcesslv/e 
parental pressure may cause extreme frustra- 
tion for the pupil who is already achieving 
to the limit of his capabilities. 

In families which do not consider school 
success very important, the pup;il feels little 
or no pressure from home or from peers to work 
for high grades. In fact, the student who ap- 
plies himself and does well in school is often 
looked upon with suspicion by his peers. 

Tiierefore, the extent to which grides mo- 
tivate the pjpil is governed partiaJly by the 
attitudes toward grades exhibited b; the peo- 
ple he considers important in his J tfe. 

3. The teacher *s emphasis on m^irks — The 
teacher, by his daily actions, can focus more 
or less attention on marks. Some te.3chers, 
found less frequently in the elementary grades, 
use the promise or threat of a final mark as 
their prime motivating device. 

ihe prospect of a final mark will stimulate 
some pupils to greater effort. This is prob- 
ably more true in the secondary than in the 
elementary grades, because the older pupils 
have had <^everal years of s»ich conditioning and 
are adjusted to equating high marks with adult 
approval. 

Placing great stress on the mark, however, 
is accompanied by some noteworthy dangers. 
Chief among these is that the pupil may focus 
ODr getting « grade rather than acquiring learn- 
ing. The learning has thus become a concomi- 
tant of getting the desired mark. Such learn- 
ing is often rote, not meaningful, and tempo- 
rary; it was not sought as something worth 
while that could be used in the student's life. 



In addition, this striving only for a grade 
sometimes encourages the student to cheat or 
become unduly competitive. 

The motivational functions of grades are 
very much subject to question, although. 
Wrinkle says, "...of all the functions marking 
and reporting practicfjs are supposed to serve, 
they actually serve only one with any consid- 
erable degree of effectiveness — motivation" 
(121:33). 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have notec 
the undesirable effect upon the mental health 
of many children caused by an overewphasis on 
marks. Educators are acquainted with the dlij- 
tress created during the grading process. 

The question surrounding the use of marks 
for motivation lies in the way motivation is 
achieved. The process is often based on fear of 
failure, of humiliation, of loss of privilege — 
a negative form of motivation which research 
has demonstrated to be less helpful than the 
more positive means to the acquiring of learn- 
ing quickly and permanently. Even when the 
search for a mark is based upon the positive de- 
sire for reward or accomplishment, care must be 
exercised so that the emphasis is cooperative 
rather than competitive i 

If a student does not recognize value in 
what he is doing or is asked to do, the school 
may not be meeting the situation constructively 
by promoting learning activity through the mo- 
tivational function of marks. A beneficial 
plan may be that of developing a curriculum 
which would involve real values, values which 
in turn would stimulate students to effective 
activity, and of improving instructional pro- 
cedures which would make unnecessary the con- 
tinued use of pressure devices. 

Guidance 

Few guidance workers are convinced that the 
grades which a student has obtained are in 
themselves sufficient evidence for making de- 
cisions about his abilities or about the 
courses he should take. In a school where the 
teachers are known to each other and the basis 
of their marks may be recognized by counselors, 
greater significance could be attached to the 
guidance function of marks, but even within a 
given school the basis of one teacher's marks 
may not be known by the others. Counselors, 
far from being impressed by the contributions 
that fflffxks make to their work, are often more 
impressed by the problems they provide. Pevhaps 
as many emotional and maladjustment difficulties 
of students are caused by grades as by any other 
factor. 

The marks pupils receive at the end of a 
grading period are of some aid in planning cur- 
rent schoolwork. Day-by-day evaluations are 



also important for helping the teacher design 
class work for the students' particular abili- 
ties. Tliese daily appraisals analyze student 
skills into their specific components. School 
saerks are quite useful to counselors at schooJ 
levels where plans for aif ferentiated educatior 
are being devised. Of ccurse, numbers of other 
factors need to be corsidered in the educa- 
tional counseling situation, such as test 
scores and student interests, but school warics 
should fona part of the data used in guiding 
pupils* plans. 



Admim$trm*ion 

Students are often promoted, retained, or 
graduated on the basis of a grade-point aver- 
age. American 'public education, however, is 
for all children, not for only a selected few. 
The school recognises the wide range in abili- 
ties of children and tries to provide education 
appropriate for pupils of all levels. It is 
not the purpose of education to establish set 
standards of performance, and then to elimi- 
nate from school the children who have not met 
the standards as soon as some of their age- 
mates have. Failure for a child in his early 
school days nay lead to frustration for his 
entire school career. The focus, then, is on 
each pupil's optimum growth, not on set stan- 
dards. 

Research studies provide guidelines for pro- 
motion policy «t the elementary and junior high 
level* - Many of these studies compare the sub- 
sequent success of the slow student who has 
been retained with the success of the slow stu- 
dent who progressed with his classmates. Gen- 
erally, it was found best to promote the slow 
student with his class, for he usually did bet- 
ter scholastically than If he were retained. 
But in some cases it is desirable for a $t»-»dent 
to be retained, or it U desirable for the 
gifted pupil to be accelerated. Many research 
studies do not recommend regular "automatic** 
promotion. Instead, the key question to ask at 
the elementary and junior high level is: **What 
will be best for the student?** A final mark 
which serves as a summary of test scores, rat- 
ings, and observations does not itself dictate 
promotion or retention. The decision about pro- 
motion is a careful weighing of all factors by 
the teacher in cooperation with parents, stu- 
dents, anJ fchool officials. 

A composite evaluation of a pupil's achieve- 
ment and growth should be available for his fu- 
ture teachers and for the administration. 
Whether or not the pupil remains in :he same 
school system, information will be available 
about his progress in previous grades. 

The school administrator or guidance of- 
ficer is often asked to evalua^^e the compe- 
tencies and potentialities of a school's 



graduates. Because core and more pupils are 
going to college, organized evaluations are 
needed for these pupi3s. Final marks are 
one or many aspects considered for college 
admission. Colleges are also interested in 
oral expression, laboratory skills, ere-* 
ativity, and other facets of a pupil's 
school c** ' ?er, auch as the adequacy of his 
personal-social adjustment, his participa- 
tion in extra-class activities, and the nature 
of his interests and goals. 

Pupils who do not attend college are gen- 
erally interested in employment. Because of 
the practice of social promotion, prospective 
employers often request specific information 
about a school's graduates. Competency in 
certain vocational skills is important for 
certain types of jobs. Employers also seek 
employees who can get along with people, who 
will assume responsibility, who possess leader- 
ship potential, and who have an attitude of co- 
operation. 

The marks pupils receive at the end of a 
grading period are of seme aid in planning cur- 
rent schoolwork, for these marks often reflect 
areas in which a pupil is strong or weak. 
Daily appraisals, however, are generally more 
useful guides than a mark, for the daily 
teacher judgments analyze student skills ir: 
specific components. 

Marks provide records for the school. Such 
records help school officials in transferring 
pupils froiD one school to another, and they 
help teachers^ administrators, and counselors 
plan future courses for the students. 



Information 

A pupil's knowledge of the results of his 
study is one of the conditions for effective 
learning. For instance, there appears to be 
value for the secondary-school pupil in having 
a comprehensive appraisal of his abilities in 
specific academic areas. The pupil needs in- 
formation on his possible success in further 
study; this information will help him to de- 
cide on the course of studies he will pursue. 
Secondary-school marks are useful rn predict- 
ing college marks; a number of studies show 
relationships represented by cnrrelation co- 
efficients well above 0.50 (101). 

Interpretation of marks is important. 
Final marks should be interpreted in terms of 
the quality of the instruction and the general 
ability of the pupils in the class. In some 
schools where there may be a lack of student 
talent, high marks may give a distorted pic- 
ture of pupils' achievement. The lower marks 
of some pupils may represent more achievement 
than A's in schools inadequately staffed and 
equipped. Likewise a final mark of C in an 
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honors course may represent greater achieve- 
ment than ai\ A in an average course. The 
value of the reported mark will be increased 
to the extent that the pupil is helped to un- 
derstand its meaning. This implies that the 
teacher is prepared to defend its accuracy and 
to show its significance. Many teachers ex- 
plain the meaning of their marks and other data 
before their pupils take the report home. 

In order to promote cooperation between home 
and school 9 parents must understand the 
school's objectives. Some parents feel that 
academic achievement should be the only concern 
of ttie school. Many of these parents believe 
that certain kinds of academic achievement are 
more important than others. For example, the 
learning of datez, names, and places may seem 
more desirable than an understanding of the 
larger social issues involved. The mechanics 
of wriuing may overshadow the ideas expressed. 
A large vocabulary may seem more important than 
understanding what is read. A knowledge of 
facts is preferred to vocational training. 
* 

Parents are often perplexed when the school 
is co'ncerned with group living, vocational 
training, and personal-social adjustment. When 
parents can understand and accept the school's 
objectives, they are in a position to support 
and supplement the educational program of 
cheir child. Reports formulated in terras of 
children's progress toward these objectives 
are informative and provide the basis for home- 
school cooperation. 

Bases ior Marking and Reporting 

The bases for marking and reporting pupil 
progress are: objectives of the school, growth 
and achievement, and standards and ability to 
learn. Each of these bases has certain prob- 
lems or limitations. 



Objectives of the School 

Effective instruction and subsequent evalua- 
tion are based on the educational objectives of 
the school. These objectives are generally 
statad in terms of desired pupil behavior. It 
is not possible to identify for ail schools and 
for all times those educational objectives that 
are most important or to determine when they 
are to be emphasized. These objectives must be 
determined in terms of individual differences 
of pupils, teachtirs, and communities. 

If evaluation is to be made in terms of all 
the general and specific educational objectives 
of the school, the marking and reporting become 
very cojiplex. In the first place, the evalua- 
tion of some of the pupil's behavior will not 
be as adequate as one would like it to be. On 
the other hand, it may be more valuable than a 



paper-and-pencil test score that indicates only 
what the pupil says he will do. If one objec- 
tive is CO develop effective citizenship among 
pupils, statements such as, "He votes in all 
student elections for which he is eligible," 
"He assumes responsibility in group work,' give 
some direction and provide a basis for evalua- 
tion. Secondly, it would be impractical to 
sample enough behavior of every pupil to ob- 
tain an adequate evaluation. This would be es- 
pecially true for the secondary school, where a 
teacher meets many pupils every day. Thirdly, 
to report on each one of a great number of be- 
havioral patterns would give the false impres- 
sion that valid judgments can be made in every 
instance. A fourth problem arises in present- 
ing such a report to parents. Its length and 
complexity mean that it cannot be presented 
easily and quickly. 

The teacher, therefore, faces somewhat of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he wants to base his 
marking and reporting on all pertinent educa- 
tional objectives, whether general or specific. 
On the other hand, xhe list of these objectives 
is so long and, in some cases, the evidence 
concerning them so difficult to obtain, that he 
faces an almost impossible task. Several ap- 
proaches make the reporting task more manage- 
able. Rather than attempting to report pupil 
progress in terms of all educational objectives 
on each occasion that a report is given, the 
teacher may report only on a selected group; on 
a following occasion, he may report on a dif- 
ferent group. Another approach is to report on 
each pupil on each occasion in terms of a group 
of basic objectives of special importance to 
the pupil and the school; each of these may be, 
in reality, a combination of related specific 
objectives. 

Growth and Achievement 

Reports may depict growth, achievement, or 
both. Growth and achievement are different con- 
cepts. Growth means change or gain. To inter- 
pret growth adequately, one must consider the 
individual, his ability, his background experi- 
ences, his present environmental stimulation, 
and so on. Achievement means the pupil's pres- 
ent status— what he knows or can do now. 
Achievement is generally compared to norms or to 
teacher's standards. Frequently, individual 
differences with respect to ability and prior 
experiences are not considered when evaluating 
present achievement . 

Differences between the two concepts can be 
more clearly described through the use of an 
example. Let us assume that John and Bill have 
just entered the fifth grade. Each boy's 
achievement in reading comprehension at this 
particular time is represented by a point called 
prior achievement. Bill's prior achievement in 
reading comprehension exceeds that of John's by 
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considerable amount. If we examine the boys' 
achievement at the end of the academic year 
(final achievement), we find that Bill still 
surpasses John. Their growth in reading compre- 
hension is represented by the difference between 
prior and final achievement. Both boys have 
grown with respect to this skill, but John has 
made a tremendous spurt. There are several in- 
terpretations that can be made, depending on 
other information tliat we have about these pu- 
pils. Suppose they have equal potential in 
reading. We might conclude that Bill is an 
over-achiever who could not be expected co make 
tremendous growth strides, whereas John may be 
achieving in terms of his ability. It is more 
likely that John was retarded in the earlier 
grades and through good teaching was able to 
make strides in the fifth grade. Bill, on the 
other hand, may or may not have made adequate 
growth during the year. Suppose, however, that 
Bill is a brighter boy than John; Bill's actual 
growth, then, is inadequate. Although Bill's 
final achievement may be the highest in the 
class, it is still uasatisfactory in terms of 
vhat he could do. 

One can see from this illustration that both 
growth and achievement guide the teacher in re- 
porting pupil progress. Should growth and fi- 
nal achievement be '^iven equal or unequal em- 
phasis in evaluar:ion? Wb^t marks in reading 
comprehension should John and Bill receive? 
The answers to questions such as these depend 
in part on the grade level of the pupil. At no 
time is either growth or final achievement ig- 
nored by the teacher, yet the relative emphasis 
they receive shifts as the pupil climbs the 
educational ladder. 

During the elementary-school years, the 
teacher is concerned with helping each individ- 
ual achieve as much and as rapidly as possible. 
Studies in child development inform us that 
children mature at different rates; every child 
is different, and every child has environmental 
problems that affect learning and are peculiar 
to him. It is not alw;.ys possible, therefore, 
to predict which pupils will eventually lead 
the group in specific areas of achievement. 
The elementary-school teacuer is in a position 
to manipulate the school environment so that 
pupils are not thwarted and stunted in their 
growth before they reach a degree of maturity 
where they can realistically evaluate their own 
strengths and weaknesses. Very often, there- 
fore, the elementary-school teacher emphasizes 
self-improvement — in other words, growth. Em- 
phasis on growth stresses the child rather than 
subject matter; it can apply to all kinds of 
learning situations, academic and nonacademic. 
In the elementary school, ' growth is more im- 
portant than final achievement. 

Even in the secondary school, evaluation 
based on final achievement alone does not tell 
the whole story of the pupil's development. 



Achievement scores, for example, do not indi- 
cate whether the pupil is at a particular level 
because of lack of effort or lack of talent. A 
single achievement score gives no indication of 
whether or not there has been improvement. In 
the secondary school, when the pupil is looking 
forward to the roles he will eventually play in 
higher education and in professional life, the 
teacher must be concerned with standards of 
achievement as well as growth in evaluating his 
competency. The standards that students must 
meet in law schools, medical schools, and 
teachers colleges, for example, exist as much 
to protect society as they do to select quali- 
fied students. Competencies based on standards 
of achievement are ::herefore mandatory for ef- 
fective teaching -'.n the secondary school. 

Standards and Ability To Learn 

An issue that in some ways is similar to 
the growth versus achievement question is 
whether to evaluate pupils in terms of stan- 
dards or in terms of ability to learn. Stan- 
dards of achievement are generally thought of 
as the teacher's estimate of the level of 
achievement that a pupil must reach before he 
is judged to have done acceptable work. When 
a pupil is evaluated in terms of his ability 
to learn, his effort must be considered. All 
pupils, whether talented or not, will receive 
praiseworthy reports if they achieve as much 
as they possibly can under existing circum- 
stances. 

These two points of departure for evaluating 
pupils are not so different as one might sur- 
mise. Evaluating in terms of standards does 
not mean that individual differences among pu- 
pils are ignored, nor does evaluating in terms 
of aHlity to learn mean that standards have 
been abandoned. When standards are the cri- 
teri »n for evaluation, it does not follow that 
the talented pupils will be discouraged or even 
prevented from progressing above the passing 
level. Neither does it mean that the less able 
pupils will fail to experience success. When 
evaluation is based on a pupil's ability to 
learn, greater achievement is expected of the 
able pupil than is expected of his less able 
classmate. 

In other words, whether instructing or eval- 
uating, the teacher cannot disregard either 
standards or individual differences in ability 
to learn. Standards are multiple. Those for 
the superior pupil differ from those for the 
less able. Moreover, the level of the stan- 
dards change from grade to grade, and to some 
degree, from curriculum area to curriculum 
area and from teacher to teacher. Neverthe- 
less, there is a minimum level of achievement 
that a pupil must reach before he gains credit 
for a course or before he can be promoted to a 
higher grade level. If a pupil fails to 
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achieve at this level or a higher level be- 
cause of inadequate ability, he should be 
moved to a classroom situation where educa- 
tional experiences better suited to his ability 
are presented. Hence, the selection of appro- 
priate classroom experiences is an important 
factor in providing for individual differences. 
Special provisions may need to be made for the 
elementary-school pupil. Guidance in the se- 
lection of appropriate courses is necessary for 
the secondary-school pupil. 

Evidence of Pupil Progress 

The specific evidence needed so that a pu- 
pil's progress can be accurately determined 
and reported must come from many evaluation 
instruments and techniques. Certainly ..^ra 
from paper-and-pencil tests, both informal 
and standardized, ranking and rating scales, 
and check lists should be used. In addition, 
the results of observation of class participa- 
tion and pupil success in p'-ojects and reports 
are helpful. 



informal Tests 

In common practice, the informal test is 
employed extensively as a partial basis for 
determining final Toarks and for making reports. 
Not only is it used for measuring the level of 
a pupil's knowledge and understanding, but it 
can also provide helpful diagnostic informa- 
tion. When weJl-constructed, the informal test 
is invaluable in directing the learning of pu- 
pils. 

The informal test can be focused on the 
topics presently being disoussed in the class. 
In reading, comprehension tests can give an 
indication of ability to select main ideas, to 
summarize, to determine meanings of unfamiliar 
words from context, ^^formal arithmetic tests 
can check skill in mmber combinations and pro- 
cesses, and accuracy and speed in working out 
these arithmetic examples. An analysis of the 
difficulties found by pupils at all*levels i.i 
working word problems is possible by varied 
test items. Daily or weekly spelling tests 
reflect a pupil's progress in spelling and the 
legibility of his writing. In the content 
areas, knowledge of facts can be checked. Un- 
derstanding of various skills and uses of 
equipment in science can be determined by in- 
formal testing. Such skills as map reading 
and knowledge and use of various kinds of ref- 
erence materials can be evaluated in social 
studies classes. 

Informal tests can also deal with learning 
difficulties that are of particular concern 
to the group. Teachers, of course, should ex- 
ercise care that their tests do not place a 
premium upon verbalization and rote memoriza- 



tion of facts. If tests are not used correctly, 
they can set the learner for short -tenu reten- 
tion. The pupil may be able to pass the quiz 
but fail to see the broader relationship of a 
unit of work. 

Standardized Tests 

The workmanship in the better standardized 
tests is generally superior to that found in 
the typical informal test. Great care and ex- 
tensive trial administrations result in test 
items that are more likely to test the pupil 
in terms of the purposes for which the test 
is designed. In addition, there are norms by 
which the pupil's progress can be compared 
with national averages. In most instances, 
however, it would be unwise to base reports en- 
tirely on these test scores. 

Standardized tests are based on objectives 
that educational authorities generally have 
agreed upon. There is no general consensus 
as to the emphasis these objectives should 
have or, in many instances, at what grade 
levels they form the base for instruction 
and evaluation. These ^»re decisions that must 
be made by the local school and community. 
Therefore, to depend entirely upon the use of 
standardized tests in marking and reporting 
would presuppose that the teacher, the school, 
the pupils, and the community had established 
the same objectives and emphases as had the 
test makers. Only if this were true would 
the standardized test give a valid evaluation 
of the extent to which the class objectives had 
been reached. 

Standardized tests can make a genuine con- 
tribution to the instructional program and to 
effective reporting. They provide a more ac- 
curate total picture of a pupil's strengths and 
weaknesses in subject-matter achievement than 
informal tests. Available norms also enable 
the pupil's achievement to be compared with 
that of pupils in schools other than his own. 
The diagnostic tests in particular can be help- 
ful in determining the basis of a learning dif- 
ficulty. Of course, the aptitude test scores 
indicate a pupil's ability to achieve. T^iey 
provide criteria by which the adequacy of 
achievement can be judged. In addition to the 
achievement and aptitude tests, personal-social 
adjustment inventories can provide helpful 
data. 



Class Participation 

Class participation is the btoad aspect of 
the pupil's participation in group activities 
rather than recitation per se . Evaluation 
should not be based on the number of times a 
pupil answers questions in class. There are 
some pupils who crave attention. Others may 
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be far better problem solvers and think more 
creatively than their more vocal peers. One 
can learn about pupils through the comments 
they make. Do they show that they have an un- 
derstanding of the subject? What attitudes are 
reflected in their discussion? How does the 
class react to comments of individual pupils? 
Are ideas accepted or rejected because of the 
personality of the contributor rather than be- 
cause of the essence of the remark? 

Participation in class also involves getting 
along with others and playing one's role as a 
leader and a follower. Class observation is 
the only way in which certain personal -social 
aspects of the pupil's behavior can be inter- 
preted. There is a problem when it comes to 
reporting this behavior objectively. Some of 
the subjectivity can be eliminated by evalu- 
ating in terms of educational objectives stated 
as observable behavior. 

Procedure and Product Evaluation 

Achievement of certain educational objec- 
tives cannot be evaluated effectively by paper- 
and-pencil instruments. Operating a micro- 
scope» writing a theme, delivering a speech, or 
preparing a food product are kinds of behavior 
related to some of these objectives. These 
performances are classified as procedures and 
products. Ranking and rating methods, check 
lists, and anecdotal records are generally 
used in evaluating procedures. Product scales 
as well as ranking and rating methods are em- 
ployed in product evaluation. Sample products 
prepared by the pup-'l serve well as a means of 
explaining to him and his parents the degree of 
his achievement. Data yielded by procedure and 
product evaluation often require less explana- 
tion than do some test scores . 

Projects and Reports 

Some pupils are quite adept at learning 
facts and following prescribed directions and 
outlined procedures; but some important educa- 
tional objectives represent higher intellectual 
abilities and are harder to evaluate with the 
conventional instruments. Such objectives in- 
clude problem solving, creative and independent 
thinking, and the ability to locate and select 
pertinent information. Through the use of pro- 
jects and reports, these objectives can be ob- 
served and evaluated. Projects and reports 
provide occasion for pupils to muster their in- 
ner resources apart from the artificial atmos- 
phere of the paper-and-pencil test; they permit 
the pupil to attack a problem on his own. Fur- 
thermore, pupil interest can often be deter- 
mined through the use of projects and reports; 
perhaps pupil effort, which has not been forth- 
coming in teacher-dominated activities, will be 
discernible in opportunities allowing greater 
freedom of action. Achievement in terms of 
these objectives is not easy to assess. Reli- 



ability may be low. If one feels that such ac- 
tivities should be included in the determina- 
tion of final marks , then one will have to cope 
with the problems of inadequate degrees of 
validity and reliability. 

Determining the Meaning of a I^Iark 

As noted earlier, a variety of different 
symbols for marking are used by different 
school systems. Some schools use numbers, 
others letters. Some use percentage marks, 
others verbal descriptions. But it should be 
clear that, whatever the scheme, the symbols 
themselves have no inherent meaning. The mean- 
ing is assigned to a mark by the people who use 
it. 

Within many school systems the staff has 
reached no really specific agreement about the 
meanings of the marks they use, so the mark 
given by one teacher does not mean the same at 
all as the identical mark given by another. It 
is most desirable within a school for the staff 
to establish as much agreement as possible con- 
cerning the meanings of the marks . If the mark 
is a letter or number grade intended to compare 
the pupil's progress with that of his class- 
mates, the agreement can take the form of a de- 
scription of the quality of work and the kind 
of pupil that is represented by each mark. For 
example, here is a description for the meaning 
of the mark of C in a junior high school: 

A pupil receives C when he: 

Is generally cooperative and reliable. 

Does quite acceptable work, but requires 
frequent guidance from the teacher, because 
he cannot work independently for any length 
of time. 

Gets along with classmates and teacher with 
little friction most of the time. 

Tries to do his assigned part in group work 
but does not take a leadership role or offer 
many fruitful ideas. 

Has only minimum interest in the subject, so 
does not pursue it beyond bare required work. 

Usually fulfills assignments. 

This description is a general one, intended 
to be applied to a range of grades and a vari- 
ety of kinds of classes. Such descriptions 
are even more useful if they are stated in a 
way that applies tVem more specifically to the 
objectives of a pa.-ticulcr grade (such as sev- 
enth) and specific subject matter (such as so- 
cial studies or mathematics). 

In upper grades in which a student is com- 
pared with classmates, the school staff may not 
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create such descriptions as that above, but may 
define marks in terms of the quarter or half of 
the class the pupJl falls into on the basis of 
the quality of his work. Here is one such de- 
scription: 

The mark of 1 means; The student succeeds 
as well as the top 25 percent of his class- 
mates • 

The mark of 2 means: The student succeeds 
as well as the middle 50 percent of his 
classmates. That is, his work is better 
than the lower quarter of the class, bi t 
not so effective as the top quarter of the 
class. 

The mark of 3 means: The student's work is 
of the same quality as the lowest 25 percent 
of his classmates. 

Such descriptions in terms of quarters do 
not commit any particular percent of the class 
to fail. Whether any of the pupils in the 
bottom quarter of the class are retained in 
the grade depends on decisions concerning 
what will be best for each pupil in his in- 
dividual case. 

If, however, the mark is based on a com- 
parison of the child with his own apparent 
abilities, descriptions of the meaning of 
marks will take a different form. For ex- 
ample, for intermediate-grade classes the 
marks might be defined in such terms as 
these: 

The H pupii: Always strives hard, always 
does his best at every task. One could not 
expect more progress for a person of his 
ability. 

The S pupil: Usually works up to his abil- 
ity, but on some tasks does not do as well 
as he is capable of doing. Work is satis- 
factory, but might be improved. 

The L pupil: Usually seems content to per- 
form at a level somewhat below his ability. 
Makes progress, but is likely to quit or re- 
duce effort when he meets any difficulties. 

The U pupil: Makes little progress. Level 
of performance is far below capabilities. 
Needs much more effort or help in order to 
progress at a level equal to his potential. 

These, then, are a few of the ways marks 
can be made more specific and understandable 
for the school staff. 



Factors That Influence Marking 

A mark represents the evaluation of the 
ability and accomplishments of one person by 



another. Marking is an extremely difficult 
process, and it is even further complicated 
by the pressures originating in the follow- 
ing sources: fellow ^:eachers, pupils, parents, 
administrators, and future users of grades. 

Felloic Teachera 

School personnel are cognizant of the im- 
portance of favorable public and interpersonal 
relationships. Grading is a strong factor in 
determining these, ijelationships . Teschers 
bring pressures to bear on other teachers be- 
cause of their special interest in particular 
pupils, their interest in pupils participating 
in extracurricular activities under their di- 
rection, and their desire to create a favor- 
able impression in and for the department. 
Teachers are often criticized for being either 
too strict or too lenient in their grading. 
These pressures may influence to a considerable 
extent the grades recorded by teachers, be- 
cause they wish to have harmonious relation- 
ships with other faculty members. Indirectly, 
teachers are influenced by other teachers in 
that examination of pupil cumulative records 
(halo effect) indicates wide divergence between 
their opinions of students and the opinions 
held by other teachers. 

Parental Pressures 

The pressures exerted by parents, either 
directly or indirectly, are many and varied; 
i.e., anger, loss of face and social pres- 
tige, "apple polishing," comparison of 
siblings, apathy, and parents' holding to un- 
realistic goals for their children. While 
many other examples could be mentioned, these 
illustrate the influences that affect the 
teacher's grading. 

School Administrator Pressures 

School administrators can influence the 
grading of students by teachers. Some ad- 
ministrators desire to maintain a high ratio 
of pupils going on to colleges and universi- 
ties. They are also interested in a good pub- 
lic relations program and in presenting to the 
patrons an excellent image of the school. 

Another consideration is that to alleviate 
the crowding of schools in times of classroom 
shortage, some administrators have encouraged 
teachers to pass all possible students and 
keep them moving through school. 

Teacher promotions are sometimes based on 
the success of the teacher in getting pupils 
to rate high in state-wide testing programs, 
the types of grades they give to the pupils, 
and the amount of trouble they get into with 
the parents. 
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To a limited extent , grades are also used 
for planning the curriculum. If it is found 
that pupils do not understand certain subjects 
too well and receive low markb» administrators 
sometimes drop these courses from the curricu- 
lum in order to maintain a higher level for 
all pupils* Sometimes y courses are changed or 
modified on the basis of the understanding dem- 
onstrated by pupils. 

Pressures from Future Users 

Users of grades are aware that good school 
marks are one of the better predictors of a 
capable employee in the world of work, or of 
success in higher education. Teachers know 
that much significance is attached to good 
grades, and they do not want to hinder the 
achievement of pupils* vocational and educa- 
tional goals. Although these pressures are in- 
direct, teachers are cognizant of their influ- 
ence in considering the pupils* marks. 



Pupil Pressure 

Students definitely wield an Influence with 
the classroom teacher. For instance, there 
are studies which show that girls get school 
marks that are consistently higher than grades 
received by boys. Another personal factor that 
influences the teacher's grading is that of the 
pupil's I.Q. 

By and large, teachers would like to be 
friendly with their students, because it is 
axiomatic that it is more pleasant to teach 
those who like you and to like those you teach. 
Pupils, however, realize this and make it a 
goal to get on the proper side of the teacher. 
Even though "apple polishing" is prevalent, 
most pupils will violently reject anyone who 
consistently behaves in this fashion. It is 
probably true that the grading process has 
cast suspicion on the student who is genuinely 
interested in the importance of his ideas 
and is actually studying because he wants to 
learn. 

Students also attempt to arouse the sym- 
pathy of teachers toward their need for good 
grades because of the students* desire to par- 
ticipate in various types of school activities. 
Too, there is a need for a respectable record 
which influences future education and voca- 
tional planning and goals. 

The fact that grades have been good predic- 
tors of success indicates that teachers have 
been doing a competent job of grading. An even 
higher degree of competency could be obtained 
if all teachers were truly aware of the multi- 
plicity of factors that influence grading. 



Summary 

An attempt has been made in this section to 
relate some of the multiplicity of factors 
which prevail in marking and reporting pupil 
progress within school systems. Specifically, 
some of the major criticisms of marking and re- 
porting as they affect the learning process 
have been highlighted. A list of the arguments 
condemning school marks include these ideas : 

1. Marks are variable, subjective,- contami- 
nated, even capricious. 

2. Marks create a condition of unfair com- 
petition. 

3. Marks reflect an aristocratic rather 
than democratic attitude. 

4. Marks preoccupy students and their 
pare|its . 

5. Marking practices deny the psychologi- 
cal principle of individual differ- 
ences. 

6. Marking practices tend to influence 
teaching in the direction of memoriza- 
tion and regurgitation at the expense 
of concept formation and creativity. 

7. Marking practices encourage student de- 
pendence . 

8. Marks frequently have an emotional im- 
pact that is at variance with good men- 
tal health practices. 

In reporting current progress, should the 
teacher compare the pupil with his own past 
achievement and ability or with his classmates? 
Or should he be compared both with himself and 
his classmates? These questions pose a basic 
problem in educational philosophy that plagues 
the teacher each time a pupil is tested, rated, 
judged, or marked. 

Defenders of the viewpoint that children's 
marks should reflect their relative standing in 
a class say that: 

1. Children must learn realistically what 
their abilities are. 

2. Children must learn to recognize their 
areas of low ability, where they receive 
low or failing marks, and where they 
need additional work. 

3. If a student's records are inspected by 
a college or an employer following his 
school career, marks comparing him with 
his classmates will give the college or 
employer a better estimate of his abil- 
ities. 
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4. If a student realizes in school what his 
abilities are, he will be realistic and 
not expect to be successful in areas in 
which he has little or no ability. 



Defenders of the viewpoint that children's 
marks should reflect the progress they have 
made in relation to their individual abilities 
say that: 

1. The elementary school does not have the 
function of comparing children with each 
other or eliminating the less apt, but 
it operates to provide opportunities for 
each to learn to the best of his abil- 
ity, despite what that ability is. 

2. Constant defeats for a child, as shown 
by consistently low marks when he is 
compared with others, are damaging to 
his personality and do not give him the 
supposed realij?tic and healthy attitude 
toward his abilities that proponents of 
competitive grading claim. 



3. When individuals, as older youths or 

adults, are being trained for particular 
vocations, comparative marking may be 
appropriate to distinguish the more able 
from the less able, but vocational se- 
lection is not the function of an ele- 
mentary school in a democracy. Instead, 
the elementary school should provide for 
all ability levels. 

Other educators take a compromise view. They 
desire that children be compared both with their 
own apparent abilities and with the achievement 
of their classmates. 

Which of these points of view is the correct 
one or the best one is a philosophical matter 
that each school or school system must decide 
for itself. All three philosophies are re- 
flected in report forms from various parts of 
the country. In recent years, as more infor- 
mation about individual differences among chil- 
dren and mental hygiene principles has been 
developed, there has been a noticeable trend 
toward comparing the child with himself, at 
least in the lower grades. 
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METHODS OF REPORTING 



IN ATTEMPTING TO IMPROVE marking and reporting, 
schools throughout the United States have de- 
veloped a variety of methods and forms. It 
would not be possible to decide which of these 
methods and forms is the best. Each has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Some are better 
suited to a particular kind of school or com- 
munity than others. A description of some of 
these methods and forms will demonstrate their 
values and limitations. Such descriptions may 
provide suggestions for teachers and school 
systems which are developing reporting methods 
to accurately tell pupils, parents, and the 
school administration of the pupils' progress. 

Typical procedures for marking and reporting 
are letter-number systems, check lists, anec- 
dotal records, behavior descriptions, corre- 
spondence witn parents, teacher-parent confer- 
ences, and self-evaluation. It is important 
that these methods be critically evaluated in 
terms of purposes, bases, and available sources 
of information for reporting. Whichever is 
used must be established as the best possible 
system under existing circumstances. 



Letter«Nuinber Systems 

The letter-number system has been and still 
is a popular method of reporting pupil progress. 
In essence it is an effort to summarize a great 
variety of information about such pupil char- 
acteristics as growth, final achievement, ef- 
fort, ability, and general deportment. The 
summary is given the form of a letter, usually 
A through E or F, or a number, usually 100 
through 0. Such a letter or number is usually 
reported for each subject area each report pe- 
riod. These marks are most difficult to as- 
sign, for two important reasons: (a) the 
teacher's uncertainty as to whether an appro- 
priate amount- of credit is being given to ef- 
fort, growth, and final achievement for each 
educational objective considered; ana (b) since 
the mark represents pupil progress in terms of 
a combination of objectives, the teacher's un- 
certainty as to whether each objective within 
the combination is being appropriately 
weighted. 

The report card used to record the letters 
or numbers assigned can take many different 
forms. For example, rather than identifying 
the five points in marking system by the let- 
ters A through F, the letters H (with honor), 
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M (with merit), S (satisfactory), U (unsatis- 
factory), and F (failing) may be used. 



Dual Marking Systems 

An interesting variation of the traditional 
letter-number system is the use of not one but 
two marks for each subject. The first mark 
represents the pupil's final achievement in 
relation to the teacher's standards. The sec- 
ond often represents the amount of effort put 
forth by the pupil; in some school systems it 
represents pupil growth in the area of achieve- 
ment listed . 

An illustration of the idea of dual marking 
follows. One report card uses a five-point 
letter system for recording the pupil's final 
achievement. A three-point letter system is 
used for recording the pupil's effort: H if 
the pupil exceeds what is expected of him, 
S if his level of work corresponds approxi- 
mately to his level of ability, and U if the 
pupil is capable of better wv>rk. These three 
letters are called "ratings of achievement 
based on ability." In another report card, 
intended for use in the seventh and eight 
grades, the pupil's final achievement is shown 
in terms of percentages (75 percent is the 
passing mark) and again a three-point letter 
system is used to evaluate effort: E for ex- 
cellent, S for satisfactory, and U for unsat- 
isfactory. Effort is described as suitable 
daily preparations, attention in class, and 
participation in class. 

Pupils evaluated according to these systems 
might receive marks such as A/S in the first 
case, and 91/S in the second. In both in- 
stances the final achievement is considered to 
be high and the effort normal. Marks such as 
C/H or 83/E mean that the pupil is average in 
terms of final achievement, but he is working 
well up to his capacity. His effort is supe- 
rior. 

Clearly, the success of these dual marking 
systems rests upon the teacher's ability to 
evaluate final achievement and effort by means 
of a letter or number. Teachers sometimes 
find the evaluation of effort particularly 
troublesome. To judge a pupil's effort in a 
satisfactory manner means that more accurate 
evaluation techniques must be available. On 
the other hand, if the second mark represents 
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growth, an extensive pre-testing program must 
be established so that the amount of prior 
achievement is known before instruction begins. 

The dual marking system can be expected to 
provide a clearer picture of the pupil's prog- 
ress than does the single mark so often used, 
but they are still an oversimplified picture of 
the teacher's evaluation. Each subject-matter 
area listed on the report card encompasses not 
one but many educational objectives. With 
suitable instruments and sufficient time the 
pupil's final achievement and effort or growth 
could be determined and reported in terms of 
each of these educational objectives. 

Relative Ver$v$ Absolute 
Standards for Marking 

The lack of an absolute zero for achievement 
test scores makes it impossible to assign marks 
on an absolute scale oi standard. If a pupil 
correctly responds to all test items on a test, 
it does not necessarily mean that he knows 
100 percent of what is to be learned in the 
subject; a mark of 50 percent does not mean 
that he has learned 50 percent of the subject 
matter. Test ":ems are but a sampling of what 
is learned. Also, whether a pupil receives 
credit for knowing a particular concept depends 
upon the manner in which his understanding of 
that concept is measured with a particular 
item. Even a question about a difficult con- 
cept may be answered correctly by almost all 
pupils if only a superficial understanding of 
the concept is required. lu other words, item 
difficulty often depends upon how a concept is 
measured as much as on what is measured. 

Actually teachers who convert raw scores or 
percentages directly into final marks usually 
adjust these raw scores or percentages near the 
end of the term by giving bonus points, by con- * 
structing an easy or difficult achievement test 
as the situation may warrant, and so forth, 
until the raw scores or percentages would con- 
vert to a distribution of final marks which was 
largely predetermined. This distribution of 
marks involves an arbitrary decision. It may 
be determined by school policy, the ability and 
vocational plans of the pupils, the presence 
of gaps in the distribution of composite 
scores, etc. For example, in a high ability 
class a teacher might give 30 percent A's, 
40 percent B's, 20 percent C's, and 10 percent 
D's. Rarely are there as many F's as there 
are A's; the median final mark in many classes 
is often B rather than C. 

Regardless of the marking system adopted, 
it is important that the marks present a 
clearly defined message to pupils, parents, em- 
ployers, college admission officers, and others. 
Clarity of meaning is enhanced when there is 
agreement among school personnel on the crit- 
eria by which the percentage of pupils in a 



given class will be assigned a particular 
mark. 

To illustrate how final marks may be as- 
signed unfairly, consider three classes in 
English taught by different teachers. Classes 
1 and 2 are populated with college-bound pu- 
pils of comparable ability; Class 3 has pupils 
of lesser ability. The teacher of Class 1 as- 
signs 60 percent A's and B's; the teacher of 
Class 2, who is less liberal, gives only 
40 percent A's and B's. Consequently, a pupil 
whose English achievement is typical of col- 
lege-bound pupils would probably receive a B 
if he were in Class 1, a C if he were in 
Class 2, and an A if he were a member of Class 
3. In the latter class it is likely that he 
would be one of the better students. 

One way of rectifying this situation is to 
obtain some common and relevant measure by 
which the three English classes could be com- 
pared. Scores from a scholastic aptitude test 
or from standardized or informal English 
achievement tests with acceptable degrees of 
content validity are measures that might be 
used. Suppose it is decided that 15 percent 
of the pupils will receive A's. Then the cut- 
off score on the common measure would be deter- 
mined, above which only 15 percent of the pu- 
pils score. The number of pupils in a partic- 
ular class who surpass this cut-off score pro- 
vides the approximate number of A' s to be 
awarded to members of that class. This is 
likewise true of the percentages of B's, C's, 
and so forth. Note that the final mark a 
particular pupil receives will depend on his 
performance. It does not necessarily follow 
that a pupil who made a scholastic aptitude 
test score in the B-range will receive a final 
mark of B. Some pupils will receive higher 
final marks than those with higher scholastic 
aptitude scores because of class work and per- 
formance. 



ff^eighting Data 

One of the problems the teacher encounters 
in giving a final mark is weighting the data 
from various sources, such as informal quizzes, 
final examinations, reports, and so forth, in 
order to obtain a valid composite score for 
ranking pupils. There is no consensus as to 
the emphasis each of there types of data should 
receive in the total evaluation. Some teach- 
ers maintain that the final examination should 
count far more than the quizzes and other tests 
given during the course. They point out that 
the final examination measures long-term re- 
tention and ability to organize and deal with 
large units of subject matter. They conclude, 
therefore, that it is logical for this test 
score to be given more weight. Others are 
quick to retort that it is quite unfair to 
place a pupil in a position where such a large 



proportion of his final evaluation should be 
determined on a given day at a specified tine 
and within an interval of most several hours. 
They also object to the limiting features of 
many final examinations that preclude measure- 
ment in terms of many important educational ob- 
jectives. This is a very important consider- 
ation. Weighting various data must be deter- 
mined in terms of the educational objectives of 
the specific grade level or class. Those data 
that reflect pupil progress in terms of the 
most important objectives must be given greater 
weight when computing a composite mark than 
those reflecting pupil behavior in terms of 
less important objectives. This is true irre- 
spective of whether the data come from a final 
examination or from any other evaluative in- 
strument. 
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Note that although class reports and quizzes 
and unit tests are to have the same weight, 
Mary is penalized because of the lesser vari- 
ability of scores of class reports when com- 
pared with that of quizzes and unit tests. In 
other words, class-report scores with a rela- 
tively low standard deviation (a«5.1) have less 
i;)fluence than scores of quizzes and unit tests 
(a«20.8) in determining the class rankings on 
the composite score. 

A procedure for avoiding errors like the 
one above would be to convert the raw scores 
into standard scores so that the variability 
of the scores for each category wculd be the 
same. On the basis of this distribution the 
teacher may then assign final marks. 



There is a precaution that must be taken in 
determining a composite mark no matter what 
weightings are chosen. Suppose we wish to base 
one-fifth of the final mark for a course on 
class reports, one-fifth on daily assignments, 
one-fifth on quizzes and unit tests, and two- 
fifths on the final examination. Inspection of 
the ranges and standard deviations of these 
measures in the following table reveals a defi- 
nite lack of uniformity. 



Source of points 



Class reports . . . . 
Daily assignments 
Quizzes and unit 

tests 

Final examination 



Nominal 
weight 

1 
1 

1 
2 



Range 

26 
46 

110 
90 



Standard 
deviation 

5.1 
8.6 

20.8 
16.4 



If one hopes to maintain the weighting 
scheme originally chosen, one must take into 
consideration these differences in variability. 
A failure to do this will result in inequities. 
To illustrate this point, let us suppose that 
Mary made a total of 55 points for class re- 
ports, the highest number of poin^Mfor this 
category. However, on quizzes ainbunit tests 
her score of points was the lowest, 30 points. 
For daily assignments and the final examination 
she earned 61 and 91, respectively. Frank, on 
the other hand, did the poorest of anyone in 
the group on class reports; his score was 29. 
On the quizzes and unit tests he had a high 
score of 140. It happens that he also made the 
same scores as Mary on daily assignments and 
the final examination, namely 61 and 91. 

If one weights Mary's and Frank's scores for 
each source and adds them to obtain a compos- 
ite, we have the following: 



Mary 



Frank 



55x1 « 55 

61x1 = 61 

30x1 30 

91x2 = 182 

Total 328 



29x1 = 29 
61x1 = 61 

140x1 = 140 
91x2 « 182 

Total 412 



Reliabiliiymd Validity 

The relipbiiity of scores from paper-and- 
pencil te^ts is soir.<»times not as great as one 
wishes It to be. Even lower, customarily, is 
the reliability of data from a teacher's ob- 
servations of a pupil's procedures and products 
and his personal-social adjustment. Yet these 
are the pieces of information used to determine 
final marks. Consequently, the reliability of 
final marks is oftentimes less than desired. 

Such evidence as is available suggests that 
the usual reliability coefficients of semester 
marks may be as high as 0.70 to 0.90. This 
means that in many if not all cases it is dif- 
ficult to defend the practice of interpreting 
such diffei^ences as those between an 83 and 
an 84 or a 91 and a 92. For that matter, the 
difference between C+ and a B*- may be due to 
chance only. 

Evidence concerning the validity of final 
marks is also limited. They seem to be quite 
valid as a measure of mastery of subject matter 
by the pupil, the correlation coefficient es- 
timated to be 0.70 or possibly higher. This 
estimats was arrived at by summarizing the re- 
sults of a number of studies concerning the 
correlation between the final marks in question 
and (a) other marks in the same subject matter 
area, (b) test scores from appropriate stan- 
dardized tests, and (c) the pupils' estimates 
of the marks they deserved. 

The predictive validity of final marks has 
been investigated with respect to a number of 
different criteria, such as college entrance 
examinations, college marks, economic success, 
and success on the job. The correlation coef- 
ficients vary a great deal. The most widely 
investigated use of secondary-school final 
marks is that of predicting academic success in 
college. The correlation coefficients are of- 
ten as high as 0.50 and seldom higher than 0.70. 
It han been repeatedl- ^hown that final marks 
in set^ondary school aic one of the host means 
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of predicting college success, whether used 
alone or as part of a prediction battery. 



Interpretation 

The typical letter or number system of mark- 
ing is based primarily on final achievement. 
When an attempt has also been made to include 
an evaluation of effort and other personality 
traits in a single mark, confusion resulti,. 
Interpretation becomes almost impossible. There 
is no way to determine whether a low mark re- 
sults from lack of achievement or lack of ef- 
fort. Even when used to report final achieve- 
ment alone, it is very difficult to make a 
valid interpretation. . What does a B in general 
science mean? Does it show that the pupil did 
A work in quizzes, C work in laboratory, B work 
in class participation? Or, more important 
still, does it mean that the pupil achieved at 
an A level with respect to one educational ob- 
jective, a B level with respect to another, and 
a C level with respect to a third? One has no 
way of knowing. The marks are ambiguous. 
Therefore, when letter or numerical marks are 
used, there must be additional data in the re- 
port that provide diagnostic information. 

The mark Js also influenced by other factors, 
one of which is the nature of the pupil popu- 
lation. Too often pupils who have been gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from their high schools 
find to their dismay that they do not have ex- 
ceptional ability when they face competition 
in the university. Another factor is the phi- 
losophy of the individual teacher who does the 
marking. Some teachers give consistently high 
marks while others pride themselves in never 
being so easy as to award an A or a 95. A pu- 
pil may therefore find it difficult to identify 
a criterion by which he can judge the value of 
his marks. 

Marks, as they are now generally assigned, 
are far from being as meaningful as many people 
think that they are. They are being overinter- 
preted; they reveal far less about the pupil 
than commonly supposed, and their meaning is 
often ambiguous. Hence, it is often recommended 
that standardized test scores be employed when- 
ever possible to supplement final marks. Stan- 
dardized test scores may provide a better 
opportunity to interpret pupils' potentialities 
^or future academic work. 



Pos^Faii Systeme 

The pass-fail system is considered by some 
to have advantages over the traditional A-F 
system. The first and most widely stated of 
these advantages is that it promotes healthy 
exploration in courses which might otherwise 
be avoided for fear of endangering the grade- 
point average. A second is that the system 



allows students to apportion their study time 
as they wish, rather than expend most of their 
efforts on courses which prove the most dif- 
ficult and hence, pose the most serious threat 
of an undesirable grade. A third advantage of 
the system is that it removes the burden of 
evaluation from creative students, who may be 
penalized by the traditional A-F system. 

One possible consequence of the pass-fail 
system is not considered desirable. This 
attribute of the pass-fail system is that it 
permits a pupil to earn course credit without 
being meaningfully evaluated. Students high 
in what Atkinson (7) and Atkinson and Feather 
(8) called "fear of failure," therefore, might 
elect the pass-fail option, regardless of their 
interest in the actual subject matter, simply 
to avoid an undesirable test experience and 
the concomitant threat of possible failure. If 
this were true, one of the chief purposes of 
the pass-fail system, to encourage intellectual 
curiosity, would be negated. 



Check Lists and Rating Scales 

Reports of academic achievement are often 
accompanied by a check list of personality 
traits and attitudes. The teacher may gener- 
ally place a check in any one of several cat- 
egories, such as "unsatisfactory," "satisfac- 
tory," or "improving." If the phrasing in 
these check lists is carefully worded, the in- 
strument can be economical in terms of the time 
and effort required by the teacher. 

Care should be exercised so that reporting 
doea not become a stereotyped procedure. In 
the past many pupils have been checked "sat- 
isfactory" on every characteristic from kin- 
dergarten through the sxxth grade. The "halo 
effect" seems to prevent some teachers from 
giving a realistic evaluation of the pupil. 
This can be eliminated if the teacher bases 
his report on adequate data, carefully compiled 
and critically interpreted. To make the check 
list more individualized. It may be constructed 
so that space is available for comments. This 
provides an opportunity to clarify the pupil's 
problems. 

At the secondary level, check lists are 
generally used to supplement numerical or let- 
ter marks. Not only can they then provide 
information not discernible from the mark 
alone, but they often help to clarify the mark 
itself. On the other hand, check lists are 
sometimes the only report given in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Check lists and rating scales may be harm- 
ful since research has shown that among their 
limitations they (a) suggest that certain char- 
acteristics are equally desirable in equal 
amounts for all individuals at all times; 
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(b) encourage generalization about a pupil^s 
characteristics beyond what was actually ob- 
served by the rater; (c) encourage the making 
of comparisons of pupils who are quite different 
and who have had \uiequal environmental oppor<- 
tunities; (d) assume that teachers can observe 
behavior^ such as cooperation, sort it into 
units on a scale, and allot values to it; 
(e) suffer from "halo effect," that is, the 
teacher who rates e pupil high in one char- 
acteristic tends to rate him high in ^thers or 
vice versa; and (f) usually suffer from inad- 
equate definition of the terms to be rated so 
that what is satisfactory to one person may be 
unsatisfactory to another. 

The basic difficulty with these methods lies 
in the judgment aspects of rating. In accept-* 
ing a rating scale, one also accepts the phi- 
losophy of the person who constructed it. Re- 
search on individual differences suggests that 
it is unrealistic and unwise to try to place 
pupils on the same scale without considering 
their unique circumstances and situations. 



Anecdotal Records 

The anecdotal record of observing, inter* 
preting, and reporting pupil progress has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention during the 
past two decades. This method of reporting can 
be of value when used properly and with caution. 
The anecdotes in a record are descriptive ac- 
counts of episodes or events in the daily life 
of the pupil, with some interpretation of their 
significance in his development. All classroom 
teachers observe these events and, unless an 
attempt is made to record them, they must de- 
pend upon memory to evaluate a pupil *s growth. 
It is true, also, that if incidents are re- 
corded and interpreted, the one making the 
record is more likely to be diligent in ob- 
servation and more serious in his efforts to 
understand a pupil's behavior. 

In practice, anecdotal recordfs have been 
concerned more with social relationships than 
with subject-matter accomplishments; they can 
be of value in both areas. Thus, observation 
of a pupil ir. the classroom may reveal vigor 
or lassitude of response* variatica from usual 
behavior under specific stimulation, a tendency 
to go beyond minimum requirements, attempts to 
improvise, react ictis to authority, and relative 
degrees of zeal or apathy in response to vari- 
ous activities. 

People who have appraised the written anec- 
dotal record method are usually in favor of it, 
but the claims to objectivity in the method are 
open to question. The choice of a word involves 
a good deal of subjectivity. For instance, if 
a classroom teacher reports only that Jimmy 
"walked down the hall,** it 1:^ said that the 
statement is objective. Another observer of 



Jimmy under the same circumstances might well 
have said he dawdled down the hall, still an- 
other that he strode and still another that he 
hurried. Research into the validity of the 
testimony of observers and the data obtained 
by specialists in word meaning raises consid- 
erable doubt as to the objectivity of observa- 
tional techniques, even when they are used by 
trained specialists. 

Advocates of the anecdotal record recommend 
that many records be made so that patterns of 
characteristic behavior may evolve. Caution 
!5hould be exercised, however, so that school 
personnel are not alienated from a good eval- 
uating and reporting program by insistence upon 
a large number of anecdotes on a specific num- 
ber of pupils in prescribed form at a given 
time. Rather, the teacher shou .d be asked to 
report behavior which is consistent with (cr 
significantly different from) the activities of 
the pupil as he has observed and understood hi!?. 
A workable plan includes also personnel to do 
the clerical work and the summarizing of the 
anecdotes. 



Behavior Description Method 

The method of behavior description can pro- 
vide valuable evidence of pupils' development 
in the areas usually covered by check lists and 
anecdotal records. The entries in this behav- 
ior description method resemble those in check 
lists and rating scales, but there is a basic 
difference — the emphasis on the importance of 
individuality and the importance of individual 
differences. Firsts those who plan to use the 
method must prepare carefully defined descrip- 
tions of the pupil's behavior (sometimes sim- 
ilar to those used in check lists and rating 
scales). Teachers, and others with sufficient 
opportunity to observe the pupil, place sym- 
bols indicating their relationship to him 
beside the description which best fits the 
pupiJ . 

The difference between this descriptive pro- 
cedure and rating is just that the describers 
try to summarize what has been observed while 
raters attempt to judge the quality of the 
observed behavior. There is no implication in 
the behavior description method that any par- 
ticular kind of behavior is best for any one 
pupil at a particular time. The technique 
admits the fact that a child's behavior may 
vary in different situations and under changing 
influences. Thus, Chough each reporter makes 
a correct description of what he observes, the 
reports about an individual may differ greatly 
at any given time. The plan allows for the 
possibility that differences in the descrip- 
tions of various observers may be as signifi- 
cant as the differences they report. It must be 
emphasized that there is no implication of good- 
ness or badness in the use of the term behavior* 
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Instead of requiring a perfunctory rating 
of personality twice a year, a practice that 
teachers dislike and if possible avoid, the be- 
havior description method purposes that teach- 
ers be encouraged to make continuous observa- 
tions of their pupils with respect to ihe 
defined characteristics and to record their 
descriptions at such times as are decided upon. 
Duplicated sheets of the definitions of char- 
acteristics are furnished to the teachers so 
that they can make their descriptions of the 
pupils With the definitions before them, and 
without being influenced by each ether *s ob- 
servations. The descriptions can be entered on 
sheets of class lists with the characteristics 
used as headings across the top of the page. 
Abbreviations and numbers for types make such a 
form simple to prepare. The descriptions are 
transferred from the class list to the central 
record card, thus making a picture of the pupil 
as seen by all his teachers. When significant 
notes accompany a description, they can be 
entered on the record card beside the defini- 
tions. If teachers study the form and the def- 
initions of behavior at the beginning of the' 
school year and agree to make the descriptions 
upon the basis of carefully considered evidence, 
the descriptions are likely to be valid. 



Correspondence with Parents 

ComsDUnications sent to parents may range 
from a little notation on a report card to a 
long letter discussing many aspects of their 
child^s school experiences and growth. Both 
pupil development and subject-matter achieve- 
ment can be emphasized. With an adequate cumu- 
lative record, the teacher has evidence to 
interpret patterns of development. There is an 
opportunity to discuss problems and emphasize 
factors pertinent to the individual pupil. If 
there are phases of his work that would profit 
from help at home, this fact can be explained 
to parents. There is also provision for two- 
way communication in that parental comments 
are requested. It is possible that the inter- 
change of information may also lead to some 
fruitful conferences between teachers and 
parents* 

One of the serious weaknesses of letters to 
parents can be their generalized and stereo- 
typed nature. Too often they give the appear- 
ance of having been run off aa assembly line, 
with little variation in wording to relate to 
a particular pupil. 

Coimnunicating to parents tbroug'h written 
letters is not easy. For example among other 
coLJuents to a parent is the statement, "Your 
child is nervous.** There may be an innediate 
reaction by the parent; he becomes concerned 
about the mental health of his child. The 
teacher had not meant to convey this idea at 
all* In other instances letters may irritate 



the parent or fail to express what the teacher 
wishes. 

A capable teacher who writes lucidly can 
create an interesting and very useful letter 
for parents. However, some teachers aither do 
not express themselves well in writing or do 
not keep adequate evaluation data to form a 
specific report of the pupil's progress. Be- 
cause serious trouble may result from poorly 
written letters, many principals supervise this 
type of reporting quite closely. Some schools 
have provided outlines or suggestions for im- 
proving this correspondence. 

It is obvious that to compose a thoughtful 
and helpful letter, a great deal of time is 
required. The teacher is faced with an enor- 
mous task if he has to report on 30 or AO pu- 
pils. Some elementary schools have abandoned 
this means of reporting for this reason. It 
is impractical in most secondary school situa- 
tions. 

The problem can be somewhat alleviated if 
reports of all pupils are not sent out at the 
same time. Reporting can be staggered, thus 
spreading the load. Also the number of letters 
for each pupil can be limited; it is better to 
have one good letter than three poor ones. 
Other types of reports can be utilized for the 
other reporting periods. It is also possible 
that all pupils .will not be reported by letter 
the same number of times. Some can profit 
from more numerous reports, whereas others will 
not necessarily benefit from as many. 

As mentioned earlier ^ many schools do not 
rely solely upon letters to parents for the 
complete report. Instead, they use a printed 
report-card form which includes, in addition 
to marks on various skills and traits, space 
for teacher comments. In some cases this 
space is of considerable size, and a short 
letter home is generally expected. When writ- 
ing such letters or comments, it is especially 
helpfui. for the teacher to have sufficient 
data about each pupil's specific behavior to 
create an individualized report. 

Teacher^Parent Conferences 

The conference method of reporting is most 
generally used in the elementary school. It 
has great potential for providing more infor- 
mation and better understanding between home and 
school, for misunderstanding can be more read- 
ily eliminated than in a written communication, 
and either conferee can raise questions for 
information or clarification. Of course, 
there are optimum conditions for conferences. 
Certainly, they should not always be called 
when a special problem arises; rapport cannot 
be St its best if this is the only basis for 
meeting. Rather, they should be planned 
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periodically to serve as a r^^gular r^r^i^t on 
the pupil's progress. 

Sufficient tine nmst be available for an 
effective conference. To attempt to rush 
through iin interview in order to be prompt for 
the next is unfair to both parent and teacher. 
Certainly, conferences are Just as nuch a part 
of a good instructional program as is teaching 
the multiplication tables. Therefore, the 
teacher should be provided with the time to 
prepare and hold conferences during his working 
schedule. Some schools dismiss class for half* 
day periods; others provide substitutes to re- 
lieve the teacher of classroom responsibilities. 
Because a great deal of time is Involved in 
this kind of report ing» some schools arrange 
only one conference per pupil during the school 
year» the reporting at other times being done 
by other methods. 



Conference Preparation 

Basic to an effective conference is prep- 
aration. To assist in this respect some school 
systems orient their teachers in the conference 
technique by distributing to them a bulletin 
describing the conference purpose » policy, rec- 
ords to be kept, time, and preparation. These 
bulletins typically contain numerous illustra- 
tions that suggest ideas for conference prep*^ 
aratlon. 

Some schools have organised workshops and 
various kinds of training sessions for teachers. 
Role playing, in which teachers assume the role 
of both parent and teacher, is helpful. Writ- 
ing a script of a hypothetical conference and 
Inviting criticism from colleagues develops an 
insight into conference skill. Bulletins out- 
lining suggestions including "do*s** and 
**don*ts** are often issued. 

It is helpful to anticipate some of thc^ 
questions parents may ask in a conference. A 
list of such inquiries and suggested answers 
should be included in conference bulletins for 
teachers. 

Whenever possible, the parents should be 
involved so that they feel they are helping 
their child to succeed. Too often parents have 
been told in answer to queries about their 
children's difficulties that everything is 
going to be all right. They are advised not to 
concern themselves wich instructional proble.ns. 
Nothing is more frustrating to the interestei' 
and intelligent parent than this approach; also, 
an excellent source of help for the child is 
blocked. 

In addition to skill, the teacher's attitude 
about the conference to a large degree deter** 
mines its success. He has to accept a parent 
and be able to look objectively at the parent's 



problems and their relationship to the child's 
welfare. Resenting the parent for his treat- 
ment of the child is more likely to reinforce 
the parental attitude than to change it. 

Sp0fcific Information 

Always have specific information available 
for each pupil. Dated and illustrative ex- 
amples of daily work, quizzes, and anecdotes 
can mean the difference between a generally 
unproductive, even though friendly, visit and 
a purposeful, helpful conference. 

Rather than comparing elementary-school 
pupils with each other, discuss the Individual 
child's progress in terms of his past achieve- 
ment, and his own strengths and weaknesses. 
Try to be constructive and positive In discuss- 
ing pupils. There is a great deal a teacher 
can report on a child's progress if he has the 
data on which to draw. Along with information 
about a pupil *s academic work, data on his 
health^ tardiness, attendance, and personal- 
social adjustment should be reported. It is 
important to relate these data to his scho- 
lastic achievement, for they are not divorced 
from the total picture. 



LuTji^mtionM 

Conferences have several important limita- 
tions, one of which is the time factor. Yet, 
as in the case of letters to parents, this 
time can be very important in developing 
learning readiness. Education of parents Day 
be as important as working with his child in 
the classroom. Teachers also find that the 
information gathered and the thinking done in 
preparing for the conference may be very use- 
ful in class instruction. Often teache^rs are 
forced to collect information for a conference 
that they should already know. 

Another limitation sometimes mentioned is 
that ptirents will not come to conferences. A 
great deal of the blame for this situation can 
be attributed to the school administration and 
to those teachers who are ill trained in the 
conference technique and who enter the confer- 
ence with inadequate data. The effective ad- 
ministrator will involve the community leaders 
as ^.11 riS his staff in affairs of the school. 
He Is concerned about the community's under- 
standing of the purpose of the conferences. Of 
course, he and his staff need to exercise the 
greatest care so that the conferences prove 
worthwhile and do not degenerate into sheer 
generalizing and passing of pleasantries. An 
inadequately trained or unprepared teacher can 
do more harm than good, for the parent can be 
antagonized and refuse to cooperate readily in 
the future. In such cases, the usefulness of 
the conference-type reporting is greatly reduced. 
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A third limitation is that the conference 
technique is difficult to use in the secondary 
school. It is true that most of the experience 
with conferences has been in the elementary 
school. Moreover, the consensus of many writ- 
ers is that secondary-school pupils do not want 
their parents to participate in formal teacher- 
parent conferences. One study of 2A8 junior 
high-school pupils does not support this con- 
clusion (90). Forty-four percent of the stu- 
dents favored teacher-parent conferences, 
30 percent favored teacher-parent-pupil confer- 
ences, and only 18 percent wanted to exclude 
th«3 parent. 

No one would maintain that the child ceases 
to grow after he leaves the sixth grade or that 
parents have no place in his educational pro- 
gram. As the educational level of parents in- 
creases over the years, there is likely to be 
as great concern about pupil growth in the 
secondary school as there is now in the ele- 
mentary school. In fact, there is some indi- 
cation that this trend is developing. Nonethe- 
less, there is a very practical problem that 
must be solved before there can be extensive 
conferences at the secondary-school level. The 
large teacher-pupil ratio will prevent confer- 
ences with parents of all pupils during the 
school year. There must be a basis for selec- 
tion in terms of the teacher's need for better 
home understanding and parental cooperation in 
order to help some pupils. The guidance staff 
could alleviata the teacher's load by confer- 
ring with some parents. 

Self-Evaluation 

One aspect of the total evaluation program 
that is being emphasized more ar.d more is the 
need for pupils to evaluate themselves. It is 
pointed out that self-evaluation might be used 
as a means of reporting pupil progress. After 
reviewing the literature, Russell (96) con- 
cluded that self -evaluation in school bears 
a positive but slight relationship to two oth- 
er criteria of adjustment, teacher and peer 
ratings. Relative to self-ratings in academic 
achievement he further reported that ele- 
mentary-school children who have had no special 
Instruction do not appraise their academic pro- 
gress as their teachers or peers do, although 
they are fairly consistent in overestimating 
or underestimating their achievements. 

Russell also finds that socioeconomic class 
and a pupil's level of aspiration affect 
achievement as well as the opinions of his 
teachers and peers concerning this achievement. 
A few studies claim that teachers tend to ap- 
prove middle-class standards of behavior be- 
cause of their ovm similar background. 

There is certainly insufficient evidence to 
support self-evaluation as the sole device for 
marking and reporting system. Rather, teachers 



should guide pupils in learning how to eval- 
uate themselves. This is an important educa- 
tional objective, and one helpful way of 
achieving it is to discuss a pupil's progress 
with him. The pupil should be able to inter- 
pret his achievement as it relates to his 
strengths and weaknesses. The teacher should 
help him to understand the various reports 
sent to his parents. 



Summary 

Common methods of marking and reporting are 
the letter and number system, rating scales 
and check lists, correspondence to parents, 
and the teacher-parent conferences. The letter 
and number system has a very definite weakness; 
it can te31 only part of the story. On the 
other hand, correspondence with the parents 
and teacher-parent conferences are as broad in 
their evaluation of all aspects of the pupil's 
growth as the teacher cares to make them. 
Their limitations lie in the difficulty of ef- 
fective communication and in the time required. 

Increasingly, schools throughout the coun- 
try are revising their report cards so that 
they are more detailed and are stated in terms 
of the skills children show. These newer 
cards or progress reports are becoming the 
chief means of informing parents of their 
children's growth toward the school's goals. 

In the past there has been a tendency for 
the same report-card form to be used throughout 
the entire school, or at least from the kin- 
dergarten through the eighth grade. It con- 
tained a list of general subject-matter areas 
common to all levels. However, when the move 
was made to reporting more specific behaviors, 
it was realized that the goals in the lower 
grades were not the same as those in the upper 
grades. This has resulted in the development 
of separate report cards to fit the particular 
programs at the different grade levels. As a 
result, parents are receiving more information 
that makes considerably more sense. They know 
precisely the skills and activities developed 
in the school and their children's progress 
toward each of these. 

Since the report card is often a main link 
between school and home, it is important for 
the card to be an effective instrument of pub- 
lic relations. The idea that school is in- 
teresting and that reports to the home are 
nothing to be feared appears to be conveyed by 
many cards being developed in all parts of the 
country. It is common for reports to be in 
multi-colored and, especially in the elemen- 
tary grades, to have a cartoon or sketch on 
the front. Numerous report forms show the 
use of modem typographical design, and at- 
tractive colors make the progress report a 
pleasant appearing folder. Increasingly the 



message to parents is friendly and mature. All 
this appears to bring the school and home 
closer together for the pupil's benefit. 

The philosophy of marking also affects the 
types of symbols or statements used on report 
cards. A variety of symbols have been adopted 
by the schools throughout the country. What 
sytibols will be best for a particular school 
system depends upon: (a) the marking phi- 
losophy of that system, that is, comparing 
children with themselves or with their class- 
mates or both, and (b) the kinds of symbols 
the faculty believes will give parents a true 
reflection of children's progress. 

Research and experimentation have revealed 
limitations in commonly used techniques for 
evaluating and reporting pupil progress. Al- 
though research and experimentation have indi- 
cated pitfalls, they have also provided alterna- 
tives to uncritical passive acceptance of ex- 



isting programs of reporting that accomplish 
less than what is desired. Those alternatives 
are for teachers and research workers to ap- 
praise continuously evaluation programs and to 
persist in their attempts ♦■o determine the ef- 
fectiveness of methods for reporting pupil pro- 
gress . 

Probably the best plan of reporting 15 a com- 
bination of the different methods geared to the 
needs of the local school system. Parents can 
be active participants in the evaluation pro- 
cess. Cooperative participation is the key con- 
cept in any program for improving marking and 
reporting. Educators, parents, and pupils need 
to first study the school's educational objec- 
tives and then determine the most effective way 
to communicate the results of pupil progress in 
terms of them. Only after thorough study, trials 
of tentative suggestions, critical reactions, and 
revisions can a school hope to effect a defen- 
sible system of marking and reporting. 
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RESEARCH ON MARKING AND REPORTING 

The report card is a major means by which 
the school reports pupil progress to parents. 
Teacher taarking and reporting systems ^re likely 
to continue to fill this role in one form or 
another. Apparently, many educacors believe, 
as does Rothney, that teacher marks, although 
often unreliable and invalid indexes of growth, 
are indispensable tools (95). 

Educators appear to be more concerned than 
parents about the inadequacies of marking and 
reporti*7g systems. Educators are apparently 
more aware of the limitations of typical grad- 
ing schemes for evaluating progress toward com- 
plex educational objectives. In contrast, many 
parents seem content with the traditional report 
cards and letter grades and even desire them. 

A study by Morris, for example, revealed that 
the majority of parents of fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils preferred letter grades and dis- 
approved of statement type reports (77). Yauch 
reported that parents tend to prefer whatever 
type of reporting system is currently employed 
(122). Richardson points out that parents often 
have unwarranted confidence in the precision 
with which grades in school can indicate a 
child's ability or foretell his success in 
adult life (91). 

Although many difficulties continue to plague 
the teacher and the administrator in evaluating 
and reporting pupil progress, some real progress 
has been made in improving reporting practices. 
It is now common, for example, to provide sepa- 
rate scales for judging academic achievement 
and for dealing with attitudes, personl-social 
adjustment, and other noncognitive aspects of 
development. Again, many reporting systems 
make provision for conveying to parents other 
significant information — information about 
levels of reading achievement, health practices, 
and the like (60). 

In recent years, the dual marking system 
appears to have gained a number of supporters. 
Such systems provide two grades: one reflecting 
the child's achievement in terras of the group 
norm, and the other, his achievement in terms 
of his own potentialities and abilities (9, 
^6, 94). An advantage of such systems, presum- 
ab'Jy, is that they make it easier for a parent 
to understand the meaning of the child's crades 
(45). 

Another trend is increased awareness among 
school personnel that regardless of how complex 



the reporting form may be, it must be supple- 
mented by other contacts with the home. Tele- 
phone conversations, various types of corre- 
spondence, parent-teacher interviews, and col- 
lections of a pupil's work are commonly era- 
ployed means by which school and home exchange 
pertinent information about children. Many 
writers have emphasized the importance of such 
procedures (16, 29, 40, 59, 72, 88, 117). 

A number of writers suggest that it is a 
wise policy for the school to solicit the help 
of parents in devising marking and reporting 
systems (88, 122). It seems likely that such 
a practice might acrue benefits in the area of 
improved public relations. 

Marking systems are often viewed as a system 
of communication. According to Ebel, only to 
the degree that the marks do have the same 
meaning for all who use them is it possible for 
them to serve the purposes of communication 
(33). That teachers vary considerably in their 
marking practices has been widely discussed. 

There is a paucity of research on procedures 
designed to create greater uniformity. It has 
been suggested that prospective teachers be re- 
quired to take courses in educational measure- 
ment; that in-service training programs will 
help solve the problem; that joint committees 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
could help to develop criteria and guidelines. 
There even seems to be a segment of profes- 
sional educators who would do away with grades 
entirely. 

A further complication in making reports 
meaningful results from increased use of abil- 
ity grouping. Schools which use special 
"tracks" or cross-class grouping procedures 
often have difficulty assigning a letter or 
number grade which is at the same time realis- 
tic and meaningful. Few adequate models have 
been developed and reported in the literature. 

Fundamentally, the difficulty associated 
with marking in an ability grouping situation 
seems to involve which base group should be em- 
ployed in comparing the pupil's achievement. 
Should the student in the top group be compared 
only with those in his own group or with all 
pupils in his grade level? Similarly, should 
the child in the lowest group be judged accord- 
ing to his classmates or in relation to the 
achievement of all pupils in the same grade? 
In attempting to deal with such problems, many 
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schools resort to multiple grading systems 
which allow the teacher to utilize all of the 
letter grades of the system but to specify the 
group on which the grade is based. In such in- 
stances, the multiple grading system is supple- 
mented with narrative statements about the 
child's level of performance to insure that all 
concerned understand the meaning of the assigned 
grade. Doak proposes that grouping of students 
does little to reduce the variability in achieve- 
ment as indicated by school marks and indicates 
that a dual marking system may offer a solution 
to the problems of marking when "track" systems 
or ability grouping procedures are employed 
(31). 

Teacher marks and report cards furnish one 
means by which learning is reinforced. They 
should not, however, constitute the sole or 
even the major means or reinforcement , nor 
should grades alone be made major incentives. 
Little or no experimental work concerning this 
problem is reported in the literature. Presum- 
ably, the lack of discussion implies a belief 
among educators that other techniques are more 
valuable in stimulating and motivating pupils — 
the evaluation of daily assignments, the use cf 
praise or reproof, continual pupil-teacher con- 
ferences, and the like. 

It may be, however, that the impact of grad- 
ing practices and reporting systems on pupils 
has been somewhat taken for granted. If human 
learning is largely goal directed, it seems 
reasonable to ask the learner to help in estab- 
lishing realistic goals and to participate in 
evaluating his progress toward these goals. 
In this conviction, Pemberton suggests that pu- 
pil motivation can be strengthened by having 
students participate more actively in marking. 
He believes that a pupil should rate himself by 
checking his performance on an inventory which 
includes such self-evaluations as achievement 
on tests and assignments as well as habits of 
study and plans for self- improvement (83). 

Boyd points out that children are not neces- 
sarily motivated by marks (16), and Alexander 
believes that it is necessary to determine 
whether or not a marking system enhances the 
pupil's self-concept (A). 

A number of writers have reported that girls 
tend to be graded more favorably than boys for 
similar levels of achievement (19, A8, 68, 97). 
The effect of such practices on motivation of 
boys can only be assumed. 

Finally, Rolf notes that pupil progress re- 
ports, regardless of form, are not going to 
solve the problems associated with achievement 
or lack of achievement (9A). 

Holland points out another weakness in any 
teacher rating system (55). In a study which 



attempted to identify the factors which in- 
fluence teachers to rate pupils favorably, he 
found that students rated high by their teach- 
ers appear to be bright, persistent, conscien- 
tious achievers and pupil leaders. He cites 
further the operation of the halo effects which 
become apparent in rating and marking, 

Ludeman reports that many students are given 
higher marks than they deserve because they 
conform to the teacher's expectations in social 
rather than academic areas (71). Both teachers 
and pupils confuse their evaluative judgments 
with personal needs to justify,' excel, defend, 
enhance, punish, or depreciate themselves. 
These personal needs, according to Symonds, 
destroy the completely objective significance 
of evaluation (111). Where letter grades are 
employed, there is great variablity among 
teachers in the same school and among teachers 
within the same system. The way the teacher 
perceives the child affects his assignment of 
marks (118). 

In determing what grading and reporting sys- 
tem is most satisfactory, the findings of re- 
search may prove useful. Here are the results 
of the range of various studies: 

• As a summary of a child's progress in 
school, some kinds of report cards fall short 
of the mark, while others give the parent use- 
ful information, according to a study by 
Chansky (20). In this study 70 elementary- 
school teachers rated 25 reporting devices se- 
lected at randon from those used in New York 
elementary schools. The commonly accepted 
goals for elementary education were used as 
criteria, and cards were judged on an eight- 
point scale. Three main features distinguished 
high- from low-rated cards. First, the number 
of items on the card was a significant factor; 
for example, the more student characteristics 
to be evaluated on a card, the higher was its 
rating. Another important factor was the range 
of behavior covered by the card. The highly 
rated cards dealt not only with subject matt&r 
but also with social adjustment, work habits, 
and health. Finally, the system of reporting 
used was significant; the highest-rated cards 
used letters or numbers with descriptive sen- 
tences so that teachers were stimulated to de- 
scribe the child's achievement. 

• Although some educators have criticized 
the use of grades at all levels, a recent study 
does not confirm this opinion (52). Grades are 
a spur to classroom performance, according to 
Hawk and DeRidder, who compared the performance 
of pregraded students with that of grade-moti- 
vated students. A group of students were 
awarded grades in a course at the beginning of 
the term on the basis of previous grade point 
averages and compared with a control group 
whose grades were determined at the end of the 
term on the basis of test scores and a term 
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project. The removal of pressure for grades acted 
as a depressant on the work output and test scores 
of the experimental group. The control group was 
superior in performance and the researchers con- 
cluded that in the absence of motivation for a 
grade, the majority of the experimental group 
did not exert their usual degree of effort. 

• Some studies have been conducted to try to 
determine whether students graded on an individ- 
ualized basis were motivated to do better work 
than those graded by the traditional method (10). 
On the whole the results showed that there were 
no significant differences in achievement among 
students graded by the different methods. Re- 
searchers suggest that there may be two possible 
explanations for these results . One is that mo- 
tivation is not significantly affected by methods 
of reporting. The other is that the reporting of 
pupil progress was not essentially different in 
the different programs despite the stated differ- 
ences in philosophy. In other words, the basic 
assumption behind the philosophy of individual- 
ized reporting is the ability of the teacher to 
evaluate student effort. This is often called 
subjective grade. The extent to which the teacher 
feels the student is or is not working up to his 
capacity as measured by an IQ test or teacher es- 
timate is usually the basis for the ^rade. A 
recent study by Halliwell also tested whether teach- 
ers in a school system that used die individual- 
ized reporting method really adhered to such a 
philosophy (46). Results showed that there was a 
significant relationship between IQ and grades. 
The conclusion was that teachers tended to mark 
students in the traditional way in spite of the 
stated reporting philosophy. 

• Halliwell and Robitaille have tested the re- 
lation between theory and practice in a dual re- 
porting program (47). In theory, the researchers 
stated, the dual reporting system seems ideal, 
but this study showed a wide diversity between 
theory and practice. With this form of reporting 
there should be a difference between the grade 
the studcint receives in terms of grade norms and 
the subjective grade he receives in terms of his 
own ability. But results indicated that teachers 
tended to give good grades to bright students on 
both parts of the two-way report. The extent of 
this halo effect showed that the values that have 
been attributed to the dual report are hard for 
teachers to achieve. In effect, bright pupils 
are being rewarded with good grades twice and 
slow pupils are being penalized with poor grades 
twice. The significantly high relation between 
IQ and individual grades clearly indicated that 
the teachers in this study were unable to appraise 
effort in an adequate way. Whether in-service 
training and orientation in dual reporting for 
teachers will solve the problem or whether more 
accurate evaluation techniques must be devised 

is still open to question. 

• Alpren recommends the dual marking system, 
one grade for achievement based on the student's 
performance according to general standards and 
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another that would emphasize effort or achieve- 
mmt based on the pupil's potential ability to 
perform up to generally accepted standards (5). 
He says this method was used some years ago but, 
at the time, the first grade was designated by 
an alphabetical letter and the second was usually 
expressed as a number; he believes this lessened 
the importance of the second grade. Alpren rec- 
ommends that similar symbols (alphabetical let- 
ters) be used for both grades because this albws 
for more objective reporting by teachers. He 
also recommends that teachers be made aware of 
the reasons for having both grades in the same 
form and that the new grading policy be explained 
to lay and pupil populations through meetings 
and news releases. The meaning and results of 
the plan should also be made known to colleges. 

• In discussing grouping practices in junior 
high school, Baughman and Schoonmaker describe 
several methods schools were using to appraise 
and report pupil progress under grouping (11). 
Some educators believe that the slow learner 
should not be discouraged by low marks, and 

here are others who think the gifted pupil 
should not be penalized by lower grades that 
come as a result of competition in the high- 
level group. Several suggestions have been 
made, and schools have solved the problem in 
various ways. One suggestion was to keep the 
regular grading system; that is, pupils in 
talented groups would get A*s and B*s, the 
average group would get B's and C's, and the 
low achievers would get C's and D*s. Other 
suggestions and methods made use of slightly 
diffe rent forms of the dual marking system. 
One school gives the full range of grades a'*: 
each ability level but uses sub-n^,vbars— 1, 2, 
and 3 — to identify the high, middle, and low 
levels in each group. Some schools use a sys- 
tem similar to this one, but the numbers range 
from 1 to 5 and show the effort of the student. 
The meaning of each number is classified by a 
descriptive statement. A junior hij,h school 
uses a double-grade plan with letter grades for 
both. One grade is given for comparative 
achievement based on broad standards and the 
other for personal achievement. The latter 
grade indicates what each pupil has been able 
to achieve with the material given to him, re- 
gardless of the grade level of the material. 
The honor roll is based on the pupils* personal 
achievement grades. Another school system used 
what is called a job-analysis plan that was 
initiated after a lO-year study. Every educa- 
tional task from grades 1 through 12 was ana- 
lyzed and goals were set up. These goals were 
listed on the report card, and pupils were 
checked as to capability in all specified areas 
each grading period. This check system was 
accompanied by a letter grade. 

• A philosophy of reporting was developed at 
Alamosa (Colo.) High School that was based on 

a recognition of individual differences instead 
of set standards (110). Each student was 
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judged on his own growth as well as his ability 
to meet standards. The dual report was only a 
part of the entire system. Interesting features 
were that marks accumulated on cards » and par- 
ents saw all previous marks recorded rather than 
those for just one reporting period; and that 
each student took his card from class to class 
and personally received grades in conferences 
with each teacher. Results were favorable; the 
number of honor roll students doubled » absences 
of students greatly decreased, and discipline 
problems were fewer. 

Current Practice 

About three teachers in four use a report 
card with a classified scale of letters for re- 
porting pupil progress to parents. About two 
teachers in five use a scheduled conference. 
(The data reflect the fact that a teacher may 
use more than one reporting method.) 

These are findings of a nationwide sample 
survey of public-school teachers conducted by 
the NEA Research Division in spring 1969 (80). 
In answer to the question, "What method do you 
use to report punil progress to parents? (Check 
ALL that apply.),** the respondents replied: 

A report card with a classified 

scale of letters (e.g., A-F) ... 71.6% 
A scheduled conference with 

parents 40.2 

A written description of the 

pupil's performance 17.4 

A report card with a classified 

scale of numbers (e.g., 1-5) ... 9.4 
A report card showing percentage 

grades 6.2 

A report with either pass or fail. 5.4 

Analysis of responses revealed differences 
in the distribution for 'Elementary- and secon- 
dary-school teachers. A higher percentage of 
elementary than of secondary teachers use a re- 
port with either pass or fail, a written descrip- 
tion of the pupil's performance, and scheduled 
conferences with parents. The percentage using 
report cards with classified letter scales and 
report cards with percentage grades is higher 
among secondary than among elementary teachers. 

Elemen- Secon- 
tary dary 
teachers teachers 

A report card with a classi- 
fied scale of letters .... 71.6% 83.1% 

A scheduled conference with 

the parents 59.9 20.0 

A written description of the 

pupil's performance 24.3 10.4 

A report card with a classi- 
fied scale of numbers .... 10.0 8.8 

A report card showing per- 
centage grades 2.4 10.0 

A report with either pass or 

fail 8.2 2.6 



Reporting methods of teachers in different 
size school systems differed on two points. 
The largest school systems (25,000 or more 
pupils) had a higher proportion of teachers 
(80.2 percent) using report cards with a clas- 
sified scale of letters, as compared with a 
smaller proportion (75.7 percent) in medium- 
size systems (3,000-24,999 pupils). School 
systems with fewer than 3,000 pupils showed a 
higher percentage (43.3 percent) of teachers 
using a scheduled conference with parents than 
systems with 25,000 or more pupils (36.7 per- 
cent). 

Fewer 

25,000 3,000- than 
or more 24,999 3,000 
pupils pupils pupils 

A report card with a 
classified scale of 

letters 80.2% 75.7% 77.1% 

A scheduled conference • 

with parents 36.7 40.2 43.3 

A written description 
of the pupil's per- 
formance 17*6 18.8 15.1 

A report card with a 
classified scale of 

numbers 10.6 10.0 7.4 

A report card showing 

percentage grades .. 5.6 5.5 7.6 

A report with either 

pass or fail 4.9 5.8 5.3 



Geographic analysis of responjses showed 
major differences. A much smaller proportion 
of teachers in the Southeast (26.7 percent) 
than in any other section of the country (North 
east, 42.6 percent; Middle, 44.0 percent; and 
West, 43.7 percent) used scheduled conferences 
with parents. A higher proportion of teachers 
in the Southeast (89.3 percent) than in any 
other section of the country (Northeast, 66.7 
percent; Middle, 81.0 percent; and West, 74.7 
percent) used a report card with a classified 
scale of letters. A report card showing per- 
centage grades was used by a higher proportion 
of teachers in the Northeast (16.0 percent) 
than in any other section of the country (South 
east, 3.5 percent; Middle, 1.2 percent; and 
West, 3.4 percent) . 



In November 1967, the NEA Research Division 
sent a questionnaire to a sample of 1,103 pub- 
lic school systems having kindergarten (79). 
Seven basic types of reports were listed and 
respondents were asked to check those used in 
their scaool systems. No effort was made to 
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TABLE !• —TYPICAL METHODS 


FOR REPORTING PUPIL 


PROGRESS 


TO PARENTS, 1967-68 






Enrollment 


RroupinR 




Weighted l^c^'( — 


Reporting methods 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


3roup D 


mat AS . ^11 svs— 


25,000 


3,000- 


300- 


1- 


t*PTn<5 onPT^at^f n t> 




or more 


24,999 


2,999 


299 


Iclnde rear ten 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




90.8% 


92.3% 


91.1% 


71.3% 


85.6% 




33.0 


37.1 


38.3 


23.3 


33.7 




35.8 


37.4 


3o. I 


22.9 


32.5 




33.0 


29.4 


24.6 


11.2 


21.7 


Written report using letter 














16.5 


10.5 


11.:. 


24.7 


15.0 


Written report using per- 


















... 


0.4 


0.1 


Written report using descrip- 














33.0 


40.3 


45.0 


39.0 


42.4 




5.5 


1.9 


1.0 


2.2 


1.5 




2,8 


... 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 




109 


313 


313 


223 


9,766 



Source: 



National Education Association, Research Division. Kindergarten Education in 
Public Schools, 1967-68 . Research Report 1969-R6. Washington, D, C. : the Asso- 
ciation, 1969. p. 30, Table 17. 
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t^ecure qualitative evaluation, only frequency 
of use. 

Table 1 shows a frequency distribution of the 
methods typically used to report pupil progress 
to parents of kindergarten children, the most 
conmon type being the scheduled confenince. 

Public school systems tended to use a combi- 
nation of methods for reporting the progress of 
kindergarten children to their parents. The 
combination consistently included the parent- 
teacher conference. For the total systems, the 
most commo.i types of combination reports to par- 
ents were, in order of their use: 

• Conference plus descriptive word report 

• Conference plus informal letter 

• Conference plus written check list 



Recent Research, 1960 to the Present 

This section abstracts 29 selected research 
studies on the effects of grading and reporting 
which have been published since 1960. The re- 
sults of these studies are presented in some- 
what general terms. The original study should 
be consulted for specific conclusions. 

It is advisable to inform the reader of some 
of the criteria applied in selecting the studies 
to be included. The reader should also be 



cautioned about potential restrictions on the 
use of these abstracts of research studies. 

First, studies concerned with practices from 
grade 1 through graduate school were considered. 
Any studies published prior to the period begin- 
ning with 1960 are not included. Furthermore, 
only sources generally accessible to teachers 
and administrators were consulted. And finally, 
an effort was made to select studies with a 
variety of research emphases. 

Each abstra/:t presented here is cast in a 
standard format: title, purpose of the study, 
method and procedure, conclusions, remarks, and 
source. Note that the remarks section repre- 
sents the point of view of the author of the 
particular research study under consideration. 

There are a number of restrictions on the 
use of these abstracts. First, although the 
studies are drawn from the period inclusive of 
1969, very recent research is not included since 
the results of many recent studies have not yet 
been published. 

Second, the reader should be wary of attempt- 
ing to make facile comparisons of the results 
of studies for the purpose of making a set of 
definite generalizations. The diversity of 
the abstracted studies and the problems of 
equating and synthesizing research findings 
in grading and reporting make such an attempt 
futile. 
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Finally, these abstracts of research related 
to grading and reporting could be extremely use- 
ful in developing organizational change. How- 
ever, imitations of successful programs or modi- 
fication of existing programs in order to con- 
form With or depart from research findi.igs can 
be made only after careful study of the individ- 
ual circumstances of the local school situation. 

The 29 abstracts are presented in two sec- 
tions. The first section (beginning on this 
page) deals with 10 research studies related in 
grading and reporting in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school. Studies of grading and reporting 
at the college level are presented in the sec- 
ond section (beginning on page 37). All studies 
in each section have been arranged in alphabeti- 
cal sequence by author. Table 2 categorizes 



the 29 selected recent research studies with 
regard to the effects of marking and reporting 
on eight specific areas. 

STUDIES OF MARKING AND REPORTING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Elementary-School Teachers 
Rate Report Cards 

Purpose : The purpose of the study was to 
determine whether teachers believe that various 
reporting forms are equally effective in relay- 
ing functional information about the growth of 
elementary-school children. 

Method and Procedure : Twenty-five elemen- 
tary school reporting devices were selected at 



TABLE 2. --CHART OF SELECTED RESEARCH ON THE EFFECTS OF MARKING AND REPORTING 



Research study 



As measur e d by behavior and/or tests in 
Elementary and College 
secondary school 



1. Preference for or rating of 
report forms 



2. Retention or failure 



3. Teachers' subjective grade 
evaluations 



4. Pupils' perceptions 



5. Relationship of measurement 
devices and reporting forms 

6. Competition for grades 



7. Students' predictions of 
their grades and student 
participation in grading 



8. Grades as predictors of 
success 



Chansky (1963) 
Chansky (1965) 
Gillcrist (1965) 

Christensen (1968) 
Kamii (1963) 

Miner (1967) 
Storey (1968) 



Flanders (1968) 



Halliwell (1960) 
Halliwell (1962) 



Bowers (1967) 
Sgan (1969) 



Philbrick (1968) 



Aiken (1963) 
Harnett and 
Stewart (1965) 

Bostrom (1961) 
Burke (1968) 
Karl in and 
others (1969) 

Stroup (1966) 



Clark (1969) 
Hawk and 
DeRldder (1963) 
Karlin and 
others (1969) 
Mannello (1964) 

Burke (1969) 
Garvin (1967) 
Keefer (1969) 
Murstein (1965) 
Robertson (1960) 

Michall and 
others (1962) 
Strieker (1967) 



NOTE: All the studies above are 
Research Summary, 



listed in the references at the end of the. 
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random. Seventy teachers from more than 30 
school systems were asked to evaluate these de- 
vices. Each reporting device was to be rated 
according to the following goals for elementary 
school: (a) organ ismic d<»vf>lopinent i (b) social 
development; (c) geopolitical d' 'lopment; 
(d) development in awareness o* ' ural environ- 
ment; (e) aesthetic development; (f) development 
of verbal communication; (g) development of non- 
verbal communication. Each reporting device 
was judged on a scale of eight points. 

Conclusions ; The ratings tended to cluster 
about a point on a continuum rather than being 
distributed in a spurious manner. An examina- 
Cion of the report cards revealed at least three 
l<iatures that distinguished high from low rated 
Cords: (a) the number of entries; (b) the range 
of child behavior covered by the card; and 
(c) the system used in informing parents of a 
child's progress in school. 

Remarks; The study was conducted in New 
York City. 

Source ; Chansky, Norman H. "Elementary 
School Tei'chers Rate Report Cards." Journal of 
Educational Research 56; 523-28; July-August 
1963. 



The Effect of Discontinued Grade 
Reporting on Pupil Learning 

Purpose ; This study was designed to test 
the hypothesis that if grades and the possibil- 
ity of failure are removed » there will be little 
impetus for students to achieve prescribed learn- 
ings. 

Method and Procedur e: The sample for this 
study consisted of 24 pupils in eighth-grade 
mathematics. During the first semester, each 
pjpil received a letter grade. At the onset of 
the second semester » the pupils were informed 
that each would be given a grade of P (pass) as 
the penn-ment grade for the second semester. 
Throughout the second semester there was no mod- 
ification of teaching techniques or devices. 

Conclusions ; A high positive correlation was 
obtained between the rankings of the first and 
second semesters. Standardized measurements 
showed that during the second seoester, pupils 
learned more than a typical pupil during an en- 
tire 10-month school year. The consistency of 
these standards to those of teacher rating fur- 
ther supported a high positive correlation be- 
tween equivalent scores at the beginning and 
close of the second semester. Observations by 
teachers indicated that the pupils maintained 
keen interest in mathematics during the second 
semester. Pupil reaction, obtained through an 
opinionnaire, reflected support for the tradi- 
tional letter grade system used during the first 
semester. Because of the small size of the 



sample and the homogeneous nature of the pupils^ 
the author cautioned against drawing definite 
conclusions from his study. 

Remarks ; This study was conducted at the 
Campus Laboratory School at Wisconsin State 
University in Eau Claire. 

Source; Christensen, Donald J. "The Effect 
of Discontinued Grade Reporting on Pupil Learn- 
ing." Arithmetic Teacher 15; 724-26; December 
1968. 



Preferred Items on Pupils' Report Cards 

Purpose ; The primar>- questions of this 
study were to determine what particular items 
adults prefer to see on pupils* report cards 
and how parents* and teachers* preferences 
might differ. 

Method and Procedure ; An inventory of re- 
port cards was administered to 71 parents and 
teachers. The inventory directed the subjects 
to comment on their own children* s school prog- 
ress; to indicate their preference for combined 
or separate judgments for knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes; to check the number of items 
they would like to see on a report card; and to 
check the kinds of items they would like to 
have a report card contain. The check list 
contained nine curricular areas common to the 
elementary school. 

Conclusion ; Although the subjects stated 
they preferred cards with 10-15 items, they 
selected at Iftast 22 behaviors for evaluations. 
Among the areas emphasized were reading, arith- 
metic, conduct, and social-emotional develop- 
ment. Knowledge items were more popular than 
were skill and atritude items. 

The differences between parent and teacher 
item preference were negligible. All parents 
preferred to have teachers inform them about 
their children* s knowledge rather than skills 
or subject-matter ideals. 

Remarks : The inventory of report cards was 
administered at a PTA meeting in Greenville, 
N. C. The occupation of the principal wage 
earners in 55 percent of the subjects* families 
was **business," and in 45 percent **professional.** 

Source : Chansky, Norman M. "Preferred Items 
on Pupils* Report Cards.** Education 86; 169-73; 
November 1965. 



Three Factors of School Achievement 

Purpose ; This study examines teachers* sub- 
jective grade evaluation in relation to a series 
of more objective achievement assessments in- 
cluding standardized achievement tests and 



intelligence tests in an attempt to determine 
the underlying structure of such evaluations. 

Methods and Procedures ; Assessments of 
achievement at different points in a pupil's 
academic career were obtained for 671 students 
in three high schools in a midwestern city. 
The structure of achievement assessments was 
studied empirically by subjecting 20 different 
achievement measures to a factor analysis. In- 
cluded among these measures of achievement were 
teachers* achievement test scores and intelli- 
gence test scores. Each measure was obtained 
for all Subjects at different times in the pu- 
pil's academic career. If achievement were a 
unidimensional concept » all of the achievement 
measures should define a single factor. 

Conclusions ; Three clearly defined factors 
emerged from the analysis of 20 achievement 
variables; (a) objective achievement defined 
by intelligence measures and standardized 
achievement test scores; (b) early citizenship 
defined by early measures of citizenship and 
marks; and (c) high-school achievement defined 
primarily by ninth- and twelfth- grade marks. 
The high-school achievement cluster showed some 
relationship to the objective achievement clus- 
ter. Citizenship and early marks had some de- 
pendency on objective achievement, but appeared 
also as a distinct factor. The author stated 
that the most surprising thing in this structure 
was the absence of more dependency among the 
factors. 

The content of early citizenship suggested 
that the teachers* evaluation in the early grades 
tended to be assessments of behavior rather than 
academic performance. The relationship between 
early school marks and later high-school marks 
was relatively low. The joint loadings of these 
variables were small. Although each of the sub- 
jective achievement clusters was related to the 
objective achievement, these loadings were also 
small. The author concluded, therefore, that 
children are assessed relatively independently 
on the three aforementioned factors as they 
proceed through school. 

Remarks ; The sample pupils for this study 
were enrolled in high schools in a small mid- 
western city containing a large university. 
The only criterion for inclusion in the sample 
was that pupils had begun their public-school 
education in a city public school in 1951 and 
had graduated with their class in 1964. 

Source : Miner, Betty Crowther. "Three Fac- 
tors of School Achievement." Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 60: 370-76; April 1967. 

Changes in Pupil Attitudes 
During the School Year 

Purpose ; This study was designed to test 
the hypothesis that the perceptions of pupils 



toward their teacher and their class activities 
change during the school year. 

Method and Procedure ; A Michigan Student 
Questionnaire (MSQ) was administered to 101 
sixth-grade classes in 15 school districts. 
Thirty classes were selected for further study 
to include the top 10, the bottom 10, and the 
10 near-average for the 101 classes. The MSQ 
was readministered in January and again in May 
in these 30 classes (N^SOO pupils). Possible 
change in pupil attitude was related to the 
following variables; pupils* IQ, socioeconomic 
status, percentage of A and B letter grades, 
"externality" or "internality" of the pupils, 
and the teachers* verbal classroom behavior. 

Conclusion : The mean percentage of A and B 
letter grades for the high-change group was 
56.5 and fov the low-change group, 64.5. A 
"z" test between independent proportions 
yielded a value of 1.66, which was not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. These data suggest that 
changes in class attitudes are not significantly 
associated with grades given by the teacher. 

Ar erosion of positive attitudes was not 
related to pupils* IQ, socioeconomic status, or 
percentage of A and B letter grades, but was 
related to the "externality" or "internality" 
of fhc pupils* and to the teachers* verbal 
classroom beh^ivior. Greater losses in atti- 
tudes occurred among external than among inter- 
nal pupils and among pupils whose teachers ex- 
hibited a lower incidence of praise and encour- 
agement than among those whose teachers ex- 
hibited a higher incidence of such behaviors. 

Remarks ; Data from two separate studies 
were compared. One study vas conducted in 
Minnesota in 1960-61, and the other was con- 
ducted in 1964-65 with the MSQ technique. 

Source ; Flanders, Ned A.; Morrison, Betty 
M. ; and Brode, E. Leland. "Changes in Pupil 
Attitudes During the School Year." Journal of 
Educational Psychology 50; 334-38; October 1968. 



A Study of Grading ^rl*:hr?tic 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether fourth- and fifth-grade 
teachers preferred an S - N marking system in 
arithmetic over the traditional system. 

Method and Procedure ; A new arithmetic text 
and program were introduced in grades 4 and 5. 
At the same timF., teachers were directed to 
mark students t/ork S for satisfactory and N 
for needs additional help. Teachers were then 
queried concerning their reactions to the S - N 
marking system. 

Conclusions : The majority of teachers (31 
vs. 26) favored use of the S - N marking system. 
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These teachers were the more experienced (10.6 
vs. 5.5 years). The author suggested that the 
philosophy and procedures for evaluating all 
students' work need to be re-examined. 

Remarks: This study was conducted in Middle- 
town , New Jersey. 

Source : Gillcrist, William A., Jr. "A 
Study of Grading in Arithmetic." Education 86: 
177-81; November 1965. 



Dangers Inherent in Correlating Averages 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
corroborate the hypothesis that correlation 
with averages is questionable in the area of 
teacher grading, particularly in the practice 
of marking on an "individualized" basis. 

Method and Procedures : The sample was lim- 
ited to fourth- and sixth-grade pupils — 352 
boys and 313 girls in 29 classes in the fourth 
grade, and 300 boys and 290 girls in 21 classes 
in the sixth grade. An intelligence test was 
administered to ascertain the IQ's of the stu- 
dents. The report card of each pupil was ana- 
lyzed to determine whether the pupil had re- 
ceived satisfactory or unsatisfactory grades. 
Separate tabulations were made for boys and 
girls. 

Conclusions : The numbers and percentages of 
boys and girls receiving satisfactory and unsat- 
isfactory grades according to IQ classifications 
at the fourth and sixth grade levels showed a 
positive correlation between grades and IQ for 
both sexes at both grade levels, A determina- 
tion of biserial coefficients of correlation in- 
dicated that the correlations were all signifcant 
at the .01 level of confidence. Product-moment 
coefficients of correlation between the average 
IQ's and the average passing rates in the classes 
resulted in negative correlations at the fourth- 
grade level and positive correlations at the 
sixth-grade level. The author concluded that 
the results of this study tend to support the 
hypothesis that correlation with averages is 
vvo*'#"i c'^lr.rl" ^uCwticii^blc lii Lu^ a^ca ot ceacner 
grading. 

Remarks: This study was conducted in the 
public elementary schools of a suburban Long 
Island school district. 

Source: Halliwell, Joseph W. "Dangers In- 
herent in Correlating Averages," Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research 55: 327-29; April 1962. 

The Relationship of Certain Factors 
to Marking Practices in Individ- 
ualized Reporting Programs 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
determine the relationship of IQ, academic 



achievement, and learning efficiency to report 
card grades in a district which had adopted an 
"individualized" type of marking program in the 
elementary schools. 

Method and Procedure : The school district 
in which this study was undertaken had adopted 
the "individualized" system (evaluating pupil 
progress on the basis of the pupil's ability 
rather than grading on the basis of class or 
national norms) of reporting pupil progress in 
the elementary schools. The subjects of this 
study were all the fourth- and sixth-grade pu- 
pils in the district with the exception of 
those who were absent when an intelligence test 
was administered, those who were absent when an 
achievement battery was administered, and those 
who entered the term late. The subject* were 
665 pupils in 29 classes in the fourth grade 
and 590 pupils in 21 classes in the sixth grade. 

The Pintner Intermediate Test, Form A (Ver- 
bal), and the Stanford Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate Battery-complete, Form D, were adminis- 
tered to all subjects. A deviation IQ and a 
median grade equivalent were calculated for 
each pupil. The pupils' report cards were ana- 
lyzed to determine who had received satisfactory 
marks and who had received unsatisfactory marks. 
Coefficients of correlation between IQ and me- 
dian grade equivalents in achievement were cal- 
culated at both the fourth- and sixth-grade 
levels. Regression equations of achievement on 
intelligence were then set up for the fourth 
and sixth grades, and an effort quotient was 
determined to serve as the measure of learning 
efficiency. Separate biserial coefficients of 
correlation were calculated between intelligence 
and satisfactory or unsatisfactory grades, 
achievement and satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
grades, and learning efficiency and satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory grades at the fourth- and 
sixth-grade levels for boys and girls. 

Conclusions : Based on the findings of this 
study, the author believed that the following 
conclusions seemed warranted: 

a. Intelligence was sieniflr/infi y roi^t^d 
to grading practices at the 0.1 level of 
confidence. This correlation between in- 
telligence and grading closely approxi- 
mates the usual findings concerning the 
relationships between intelligence and 
school marks under a traditional grading 
system. 

b. The correlations between nedian grade 
achievement scores and grading practices 
were slightly higher than were those be- 
tween intelligence and grades. This 
finding closely parallels the results of 
studies employing traditional grading 
systems. 

c. No relationship existed between learning 
efficiency and grading practices. 
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d. Although the teachers enployed in the 
school system had ostensibly adopted an 
"individualized** marking program, the 
significant positive relationships be- 
tween intelligence and grading » and stan- 
dardized achievement scores and grading 
lead to the conclusion that marks were 
assigned in a traditional manner irre- 
spective of the stated marking philosophy 
of the school district. 

e. Any investigations to determine the su- 
perior motivational effectiveness of dif- 
ferent types of marking procedures must 
first determine if the teachers involved 
are adhering to the stated marking phi- 
losophy of the school district. 

Remarks : The study was conducted in a public 
school system in suburban Long Island » New York. 

Source ; Halliweil, Joseph W. **The Relation- 
ships of Cartain Factors in Marking Practices 
in Individualized Reporting Programs.** Journal 
of Educational Research 54: 76-78; October 1960. 



Marks » Achievement, and Intelligence of 
Seventh-Graders Who Were Retained (Non- 
promoted) Once in Elementary School 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
determine if the retained elementary-school pu- 
pils will come up to the level of the promoted 
pupils. 

Method and Procedure ; The retained group 
was defined as t^i pupils who had been in the 
school system since kindergarten and who had a 
record of one (but not nore than one) retention 
in grades 1 through 3. The control group was 
defined as thoe^i who had been in the school sys- 
tem since kindergarten and who had never been 
retained and were in the expected age grade. 
Each group had 22 boys and 9 girls. Three vari- 
ables were studied: (a) marks received at the 
end of the first semester in seventh grade in 
five academic subjects, (b) achievemi»nf tect 
zc^jiL^a ia reaamg and arithmetic, and (c) in- 
telligenge test scores. 

Conclusions : The retained pupils were found 
to have the following characteristics: (a) Their 
marks in academic subjects were significantly 
below the average of the promoted pupils, and 
the majority of their marks were D's and F's. 
(b) Their achievement levels in reading and 
arithmetic were significantly lower than those 
of the promoted pupils, (c) Their IQ's were * 
significantly lower than those of the promoted 
pupils, but more than half of the retained pu- 
pils had at least average IQ*s (as measured by 
the California Test of Mental Maturity), 
(d) The reason for getting d's and F's can be 
attributed neither to low intelligence nor to 
poor basic skills. 



Remarks : This study was conducted during 
the 1959-60 academic year in the two junior 
high schools in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Source: Kamii, Constance and Weikart, 
David P. **Marks, Achievement, and Intelligence 
of Seventh Graders Who Were Retained {Konpro- 
woted) Once in Elementary School.** Journal of 
Educational P^esearch 56: 452-59; May-June 1963. 



Some Evidence in che Essay-Item Case 

Purpose : This study was conducted to test 
the hypothesis that in the absence of any real 
ability to judge the worth of a written re- 
sponse, teachers grade written responses against 
an internalized **set** based on a symmetrical 
distribution around a given mean. 

Methods and Procedures : Three paragraphs 
were developed and judged to be excellent, fair, 
and very poor by two criterion groups using 
different approaches. Certified, experienced 
teachers (N-261) were then asked to award per- 
centage grades to the paragraphs. 

Conclusions : There was no statistical sig- 
nificance in the difference in mear.J, standard 
deviations, or shapes of the distributions of 
grades obtained from the three paragraphs. The 
author concluded, therefore, that the grades 
awarded for essay item response reflected a 
teacher set rather than the value (inherent) in 
the examinee's response. 

Remarks : The teachers rating the paragraphs 
were not permitted to communicate with each 
other during the marking period. 

Source: Storey, Arthur G. "Some Evidence 
in the Essay-Item Case." Journal of Educational 
Research 61: 351-5A; April 1968. 



STUDIES OF MARKING AND REPORTING 
AT COLLFGF LEVEL 

The Grading Behavior of a College Faculty 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
show that teachers grade with reference to the 
e xisting ability level of their students. 

Method and Procedure : In 1959, the college 
began selecting freshman students on the basis 
of a multiple regression equation, which con- 
sisted of assigning numerical weights (based on 
the 1958 freshman class) to three predictor 
variables: Scholastic Aptitude Tests— Verbal 
(SAT-V), Scholastic Aptitude Tests— Mathematical 
(SAT-M), and a converted two-digit score of rank 
in high-school graduating class (HSR). The 
equation, Predicted Grade (PG) • .037 (SAT-V) + 
.010 (SAT-M) + .323 HSR - 21.98, yielded a mul- 
tiple correlation of .70 and was used to predict 
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freshman grade averages. Student scores derived 
from this ecuation were studied and compared for 
the years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Conclusions : For the years 1959, 1960, and 
1961, the mean scores on SAT-V, SAT-M, and HSR 
for freshman students who were admitted progres* 
slvely increased, but Increases in the means of 
the predictor variables were nut accompanied by 
an Increase In the criterion mean. Although mean 
SAT~V, SAT-M, and HSR and consequently PG rose 
steadily from 1959 to 1961, the actual freshman 
average grade (FAG) mean did not follow suit. 

All Increases In the means of the predictor 
variables (SAT-M, SAT-V, HSR, and PG) were sta- 
tistically significant, by student t-tests, but 
the criterion mean (FAG) was relatively stable. 

The author concluded that the grading behavior 
of the faculty was not based on standards that 
held constant over the years. The grading stan- 
dards shifted with the ability level of the class, 
being more stringent in each successive year. 
Thus, the faculty as a whole had no implicit stan- 
dards of {Performance. The standard was dictated 
by the quality of students in the freshman class. 

Remarks ; This study was conducted at the 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Source ; Aiken, Lewis R. , Jr. "The Grading 
Behavior of a College Faculty." Educational 
and Psychological Measurement 23; 319-22; 
Summer 1963. 



Grades as Reinforcing Contingencies 
and Attitude Change 

Purpose : This study was designed to examine 
the effect on attitudes of differential assign- 
ment of grades for performance on attitude-re- 
lated essays. 

Method and Procedure ; A AO- item question- 
naire containing four 10-item attltuH** e'-rrilcG 
*jzz adiitiultfcered to 228 students. During a 
class period approximately six weeks following 
administration of the scales, the subjects were 
asked to write essays on particular assigned 
topics. Scores on the attitude scales deter- 
mined the position that was assigned. In each 
case, the subject was instructed to write sup- 
porting the position opposite to that indicated 
by the pretest scale score. The designation of 
topic to a particular subject was based on the 
strength of his initial position on the attitude 
scales. On a random basis, grades were assigned 
to the essays. One^third of the subjects writ- 
ing on each topic received a grade of A, one- 
third received a grade of D, and one-third was 
given no grade. Immediately after returning 
the essays and grades, the attitude question- 
naire was readministered. 

Conclusions ; It was predicted that subjects 
who were awarded an A would change on the aver- 



age in the direction of their essays to a 
greater extent whan subjects who were given a 
D. Subjects receiving an A changed an average 
of 31.76 points in the direction of their es- 
says while subjects who were given D changed 
25.85 points. This difference is significant 
beyond the .01 level. Comparisons of the 
groups that received a grade with the group 
that did not, indicates significantly greater 
change {£. < .05) for the subjects who re- 
ceived an A than for those given no grade, 
while no difference is suggested between the 
subjects obtaining a D and subjects receiving 
no grade. 

An analysis of mean change in relation to 
initial position indicates that those who had 
initially assumed a favorable position on each 
of the issues change significantly more 
(t^ ■ A. 73, £. < .01) than those who were un- 
favorable. 

The results suggest support for the hypo- 
thesis that a "good** grade serves to reinforce 
the behavior for which it had been administered. 

Remarks; This study was conducted at the 
State University of Iowa among students enrolled 
in communication skills classes. 

Source; Bostrom, Robert N., Vlandis, John 
W. , and Rosenbaum, Hilton £. "Grades as Rein- 
forcing Contingencies and Attitude Change." 
Journal of Educational Psychology 52; 112-15; 
April 1961. 



A Test of Variation in Grading Standards 

Purpose ; This study analyzed the relation- 
ships between first-term grades and academic 
ability of beginning college freshmen in order 
to determine whether both groups were graded 
on comparable scales of evaluation. 

Method and Procedure ; Data were obtained 
from the records of A, 283 beginning freshmen 
for the fall of 1963 and 5,132 beginning fresh- 
men for the fall 196A semester. Two predictors 
were used (a) high-schooi percentile rank, and 
(b) composite score on the American Collc^ge 
Test battery. The gride point average achieved 
in all graded courses completed during the 
first semester in attendance was defined as the 
index of grading. 

Conclusions ; It was assumed that a change 
in the grading standards for the two groups is 
reflected in differences in their regression 
equations predicting first-semester grade point 
average from a weighted combination of high- 
school percentile rank and ACT Composite score. 
On the basis of variance F-tests of common re- 
gression and intercepts for the linear regres- 
sion equations, the author concluded that grad- 
ing standards had changed from 1963 to 196A. 
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Remarks : The study was conducted at the 
Giampalgn-Urbana Cixmpus of the University of 
Illinois. 

S ource : Bowers » John E. "A Test of Varia- 
tion in Grading Standards." Educational and 
'^Psychological Measurepfcn t 27: 429-30; Sumroer 
1967. 



Some Preliminary Data on the Use of Self- 
Evaluations and Peer Ratings in Assiiy 
ing University Course Grades 

Purpose : This study r*pori-.s the preliminary 
results of a series of investi^^ations designed 
to explore the effects of Increasing the amount 
of student participation in determining their 
own grades. 

Method and Procedure : Students were selected 
for this experiment which focused on two methods 
of course grading: (a) the use of s^^lf-evalua- 
tions in assigning course grades » and (b) Che 
use of peer ratings in assigning course grades. 

Conclusiohs : Evidence from the self-evalua- 
tion method suggested that students were unable 
to assign their own grades objectively and real- 
istically. There was low agreement between 
self-evaluations and peer ratings and self-eval- 
uations and instructor ratings. The peer rating 
method of assigning grades seemed to offer more 
promise. An indication of the validity of peer 
ratings was the greater agreement obtained be- 
tween peer ratings aiid instructor ratingfi than 
between peer ratings and seif-e valuations and 
instructor ratings and self-evaluations. 

Remarks : This study was conducted at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Source: Burke, Ronald J. "Some Preiiminarv 
Datji nn fK-j z^iZ'Ly/ixxuatxons and Peer 

Racings in Assigning University Coarse Grades." 
Journal of Educational Research 62: 
July-August 1969. 



Student Reactions to Course Grades 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
consider the issue of grading from the perspec=- 
tive of the student. 

Methods and Procedures : The subjects were 
enrolled in a university course emphasizing ap- 
plication of behavioral science concepts and 
theories to leadership and management situations. 
The ciass met for a 2-1/2 hour period once a 
week for 10 weeks. The data were obtained from 
one section of 38 students, 85 percent of whom 
were seniors. A questionnaire assessing student 
attitude&\ toward several issues in grading was 
administered during the last meeting of the 
course. 



Conc;usion« ^; Eight times as mary students 
felt that grading interfered with rather than 
helped learning (66 percent vs. 8 percent); the 
remainder (26 percent) were undecided. Stu- 
dents who felt that grading hinderoU learning 
believed that the traditional A-F system tended 
to influenci> methods of studying and learning, 
classroom behavior, and the teaching process 
itself in unOesirable ways. 

Remarks : lliis study was conducted in the 
Department of Management at the University of 
Minnesota. 

S ource : Burke, Ronald J. "Student Reactions 
to Course Grades." Journal of Experimental Ed- 
ucation 36: 11-13; Summer 1968. 

Competition f o r Grades and Graduate- 
Student Performance 

Purpose . This study explored the effects of 
a single concrete source of motivation (competi- 
tion for grades) on performance of graduate stu- 
dents in education. 

Methods and Procedures : The subjects were 
two intact classes of 49 (Class A) and 59 (Class B) 
students of advanced educational psychology. One 
instructor taught both clai^ses, using the same 
lecture notes, text, assigniiients, and examina- 
tion. The students were compared on two crite- 
ria: (a) research papers and (b) exam'nation 
scoxes. Class A competed for grades on the re- 
seat ch papers but not on the examination, '^he 
members of Class B were told at the beginning of 
the course that they would all receive the grade 
B. Class B was not permitted to compete for 
grades on either the research papers or vthe examination. 

Conclusion : On all the criteri4i for the 
research paper. Class A performed at a signifi- 
^<inrlv K^^t.^^ lv:Zl JIJ Cl«o4> i>. iae two 

classes did not differ on their examination 
scores. Class A, however, was significantly 
superior to Class B in other, less direct, 
are<ts of examination performance (percent taking 
examination, attendance, hours spent studying, 
and chapters read) . 

Within Class A, rough comparisons were made 
between performances on the research paper and 
performances on the examination. Under competi- 
tion conditions, Class A spent an average of 
44.5 hours preparing and writing the research 
paper; under noncompetitive conditions the same 
students averaged 8.0 hours reading and studying 
the textbook* Also, in Class A, all of the 
students turned in a research paper (on which 
they would be graded) and 84.7 percent took the 
final examination (on which they would not be 
graded). 

The author believed that these results sug- 
gested that performance among graduate students 
was significantly higher under conditions in 
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which they competed for grades than under con- 
ditions in which there was no competition for 
grades. 

Remarks ; The author draws attention to the 
following possible precautions: (a) sampling 
bias, (b) experimenter bias, (c) for Class A, 
a halo effect by which competition on one cri- 
terion (research paper) produced competition ca 
the other criterion (examination) ; and (d) for 
Class A, the belief that study of the text and 
class attendance would provide them with a 
stronger background for completing the research 
paper. 

Source ; Clark, D. Cecil. "Competition for 
Grades and Graduate-Student Performance." 
Journal of Educational Research 62: SSl-SA; 
April 1969. 



A Comparison of Students* Predictions of 
Rank Order on Proximate and Remote Tasks 

Purpose : The primary purposes of this study 
were to investigate the relative magnitude of 
errors made by high and by low ranking students 
in their initial predictions of final achieve- 
ment, CO study the effect of relative proximity 
ia time, and to compare the accuracy of predic- 
tions made at a remote time with those made at 
a more proximate time. A secondary purpose was 
to investigate the extent of disparities between 
predictions of lett.er grades and the associated 
predictions of rank order. 

M ethod and Procedure : The subjects were 63 
graduate students enrolled in two sections of 
the tests and measurement course taught by the 
experimenter. All subjects were teachers with 
a median of six years of experience. Within 
the first five minutes of the first class ses- 
sion, each subject submitted 3 prediction of the 
final letter grade (A-F) he would receive in 
the course, and the final quintile rank (5-high- 
est to 1-lowest) in hie own section. The pre- 
dictions were not examined until the course was 
over. Midway through the eight-week course, and 
befoare any competitive exercises had been under- 
taken, each subject again submitted predictions 
of the final letter grade and quintile rank. 
The day before the examination each subject pre- 
dicted his quintile rank on the examination, 
and his quintile rank in a term project. As 
before, the subjects were assured that their 
predictions would not be examined until the 
course was over. 

Conclusions : In general, the high third of 
the group tended to underestimate their prospec- 
tive achievement a littLi while the low third 
overestimated thi»irs greatly in all predictions. 

The major finding of this Ttudy was that both 
high and low ranging students tended to lower 
their predictions of final ranking by the same 



amount as the event drew near, and, in predict- 
ing their ranks ^n successive tasks , both groups 
tended to make much lower predictions regarding 
the proxiTuate task than the remote task. These 
two e^Tects were interpreted as a single phe- 
noTnenon, the general lowering of expectations 
over time. 

An incidental finding was that students* 
predictions of final letter grades can be am- 
biguous with respect to their expectation on 
class standing. 

Remarks : This study was conducted at the 
University of Maryland during the summer of 
1966. 

Source : Garvin, Alfred b> "A Comparison of 
Students* Predictions of Rank Order on Proximate 
and Remote Tasks." Journal of Educational Re- 
search 61: 176-78; December 1967. 



Personality Rigidity of Students Showing 
Consistent Discrepancies Between 
Instructor Grades and Term-End 
Examination Grades 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
examine the hypothesis that (a) students who 
generally receive higher grades from their in- 
structors are mr -e conforming, compulsive, and 
rigid than are students who generally receive 
higher grades from the term-end examination, 
and (b) their general academic aptitude scores 
are lower. 

Method and Procedure : Two groups partici- 
pated in this study: those whose final exami- 
nation scores were consistently higher than 
their instructor grades (N = lAA) , and those 
whose instructor grades were consistently higher 
than their examination scores (N = 153). Stu- 
dents were compared on three criteria: (a) a':- 
tual mean instructor ai:d examination grades, 
(b) general academic aptitude, and (c) person- 
ality rigidity. 

Results : The author concluded that in situ- 
ations where final grades are assigned on the 
basis of instructor and examination evaluation, 
students who consistently receive lower examina- 
tion than instructor grades are more rigid and 
have less academic aptitude than students re- 
ceiving higher examination grades. 

Remarks : This study was conducted at the 
University of South Florida in the College of 
Basic Studies. 

Source : Hartnett, Rodney T. , and Stewart, 
Clifford T. "Personality Rigidity of Students 
ohowing Consistent Discrepancies Between In- 
structor Grades and Term-End Examination 
Grades." Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment 25: 1111-15; Winter 1965. 



A Comparison of the Performance 
of Pre-Graded Students with 
Grade-Motivated Students 

Purpose ; The study was designed to determine 
whether students who had been assigned a final 
grade for the course at the beginning of the 
quarter would differ significantly in achieve- 
ment from students whose grades were to be deter- 
mined by performance on tests and a term project 
during the quarter* The null hypothesis was 
that no significant differences in achievement 
would be exhibited by the two groups. 

Method and Procedure : The subjects were 118 
students enrolled in four sections of educational 
psychology taught by two instructors. One sec- 
tion taught by each instructor was selected as 
the experimental group, and the other section 
was the control group. Final grades for the 
course were assigned to the experimental group 
(N = 62) early in the quarter, according to pre- 
vious grade point averages. 

Each section was taught by the instructors in 
an equivalent manner, using the same lectures, 
discussions procedures, audiovisual aids, and 
child-study assignments. The students were aware 
of the group (experimental or control) to which 
they were assigned. At no time during the quarter; 
however, did either instructor obtain directly or 
indirectly any indication which sections had been 
identified as the control and experimental groups. 

Each student *s progress was evaluated by a 
term project, two 60-item examinations, and one 
100-item final examination. 

Conclusions : Differences between the mean 
scores for the experimental and the control 
groups on the two 60-item examinations were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, while differences 
for the final examination were significant at 
the .01 level of confidence. 

The term projects were graded on a IG-point 
scale. The mean number of points for the con- 
trol group was 6.35, and the mean for the experi- 
icental group was 5.81. The difference of .54 
was not statistically significant. 

Thirty-four members of the experimental 
groups earned a grade one letter lower than the 
one assigned; 14, two letters lower; two, three 
letters lower; and one pupil earned a grade four 
letters lower than the assigned grade. Grades 
earned by the control group were well above 
those earned by the experimental group. 

The author concluded that for the experimen- 
tal group, removal of pressure for a grade acted 
as a depressant in work output. 

Remarks : The study was conducted at the 
Universicy of Tennessee. The majority of 
subjects were sophomore and junior education 
majors, but other colleges were represented 
with a few students wlto planned to become 
teachers. 
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Source: Hawk, T. L. , and DeRidder, L. M. 
"A Comparison of the Performance of Pre-Graded 
Students with Grade-Motivated Students." 
Journal of Educational Research 56; 548-50; 
July-August 1963. 



Academic Attitudes and Performance as a 
Function of Differential Grading Sys- 
tems: An Evaluation of Princeton's 
Pass-Fail System 

Purpose : The study concerned examininc per- 
formance in course work and attitudes toward 
such work as a function of grading systems that 
differ in their properties (the traditional 
A-F system vs. a pass-fail system). 

Method and Procedure : Students were allowed 
the option of taking one course per year on a 
pass-fail basis, while taking all other courses 
under the traditional grr fng system. The in- 
structors were not inform^ which class members 
were taking courses pass-fail. A questionnaire 
was distributed to students who had taken pass- 
fail courses to solict their opinions. This 
questionnaire was "tested" twice for validity. 
A second phase of the study consisted of exam- 
ining academic performance as a function of the 
differencial grading system. 

Conclusions : The author concluded that the 
findings of this study underscored the need for 
further study and re-examination of the pass- 
fail system. The need for study and re-examina- 
tion was reflected in the responses of many 
students who often believed they learned more, 
worked closer to capacity, were more motivated 
to learn and more actively participated in nu- 
merically graded courses than in ones marked 
pass-fail. These beliefs were reflected in ac- 
tual performance: students received signifi- 
cantly better grades in their competitively 
graded courses than in their pass-fail sub- 
jects. The pass-fail alternative had several 
advantages: (a) It created a willingness on 
the part of some students to explore courses 
they would have ignored if faced with a tradi- 
tional grade, (b) It reduced tension owing to 
the elimination of competitive grading. Find- 
ings from the study also suggest that a pass- 
fail system may be undermined when a student's 
course load creates time pressures in his study 
schedule. 

Remarks : This study was conducted among 
undergraduate students at Princeton University 
during the 1966-67 academic year. 

Source : Karlins, Marvin; Kaplan, Martin; 
and Stuart, William. "Academic Attitudes and 
Performance as a Function of Differential Grad- 
ing Systems: An Evaluation of Princeton's Pass- 
Fail System." Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion 37: 30-50; Spring 1969. 
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Self-Prediction of Academic Achievement 
by College Students 

Purpose ; This report deals with the accuracy 
and stability of the self-prediction of academic 
achievement by college students as compared 
with predictions based on the score of a stan- 
dardized college entrance test, the high-school 
CPA (grade point average), and the most recent 
college CPA. 

Method and Procedure ; The subjects of this 
study were 154 liberal arts undergraduate vol- 
unteers, who were asked at the beginning of the 
school year to complete a card on which they 
listed all of the courses for which they were 
currently registered and the grade they expected 
to receive in each course at the end of the 
first grading period. This procedure was re- 
peated at the beginning of each of the three 
grading periods of the two-semester school year. 
Four variables were obtained for each student; 

(a) the standard composite score on the American 
College Test, (b) the high-school total CPA, 

(c) the self-predicted college CPA and (d) the 
achieved college CPA. 

Conclusions ; From the data the author con- 
cluded; (a) The self-estimate of achievement 
is just as good a predictor for college students 
as the pre-college variables in common use. 

(b) The self-estimate is a significantly better 
predictor than common pre-college variables when 
the student has received cues to his achieve- 
ment, e.g., a midpoint course grade, (c) The 
self-prediction is a stable variable during a 
four-year college program, (d) The standardized 
entrance test and the high-school CPA tend to 
become less accurate predictors as the student 
progresses through college, (e) At all points 
in college the grades most recently earned are 
the best predictors of which will next be 
achieved. 

Remarks ; The author noted several factors 
which tended to limit his conclusions; (a) the 
small size of the sample, (b) the uneven distri- 
bution of the subgroups, (c) the effect of un- 
controlled variables on achieved CPA, (d) the 
effect of uncontrolled variables on self-pre- 
dictions CPA's, and (e) possible effect made by 
predictions entered on a card. 

Source: Keefer, Karl E. "Self-Prediction 
of Academic Achievement by College Students.** 
Journal of Educational Research 63; 53-56; 
October 1969. 

College Teaching Without Grades 

Purpose ; The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether it was possible to substitute 
non-grading methods of evaluation for grades or 
scores in a college course without deterioration 
of the quality or quantity of learning. 

Method and Procedure ; Students in two educa- 
tion classes (N « 71) were informed that except 



for the final grade there would be no marks in 
the course. All tests and papers would be des- 
ignated either acceptable or unacceptable. Stu- 
dents whose tests were marked unacceptable 
could change their grade to acceptable by doing 
a satisfactory assignment on the material un- 
successfully dealt with on the test. Students 
who got acceptable on all class tests and the 
final examination would receive a final grade 
of C. Papers could be presented for considera- 
tion of a final grade higher than C. 

Conclusions ; At the close of the semester, 
an open-ended questionnaire designed to elicit 
opinions on the nongrading methods used was 
completed and returned by 40 of the 71 students. 
The author concluded that this study demon- 
strates that the preoccupation of students with 
extrinsic rewards for study in the form of 
grades can be reduced. Evidence showed that 
as a result of the approach used, less cheating 
took place than in other college courses; stu- 
dents folt less tension in connection with class 
tests; student opinion changed with regard to 
their conception of the function of a test; 
students maintained both the quality and quan- 
tity of their academic performance; and finally, 
ample provision was made for individual student 
needs and interests. 

Remarks ; This study was conducted at 
Hofstra College in the spring of 1962. 

Source; Mannello, George. **College Teach- 
ing Without Grades.** Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion 35; 328-34; June 1964. 



High-School Record and College Board 
Scores as Predictors of Success in 
a Liberal Arts Program During 
the Freshman Year of College 

Purpose ; The purpose of the study was to 
determine the predictive validity of high-school 
grade point average, verbal scores, mathematics 
scores, and total (unweighted) scores of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB), both individually and 
collectively, relative to a criterion of grade- 
point average earned during the freshman year 
of college. 

Method and Procedure ; The subjects were 
209 freshman men and 223 freshman women who had 
completed 24 or more units of academic work 
during their entire first year and no fewer 
than 11 units during a given semester. A cor- 
relation and multiple regression analysis was 
effected for each sex group. 

Conclusions ; The study revealed the follow- 
ing; (a) For both sexes high-school CPA is 
more predictive of success in college than either 
part scores or total scores of the CEEB. (b) A 
least squares linear combination of high-school 
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GPA and CEEB total scores or of high-school GPA 
and differentially weighted verbal and quantita- 
tive CEEB scores yields a higher predictive va- 
lidity (multiple correlation coefficient) than 
does any one predictor, (c) The achievement of 
women in the liberal arts college can be pre- 
dicted with greater accuracy than that of men. 

Remarks ; This study was conducted during 
the 1960-61 academic year at the University of 
Southern California. 

Source ; Michael, William B. , and others. 
"High School Record and College Board Scores as 
Predictors of Success in a Liberal Arts Program 
During the Freshman Year of College." Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement 22: 399-400; 
Summer 1962. 



The Relationship of Grade Expectations 
and Grades Believed To Be Deserved 
to Actual Grades Received 

Purpose : The purpose of this study was to 
explore the inter-relationships between the sub- 
ject's prediction of grades at the beginning of 
the term (E 1), his prediction just prior to the 
final examination (E^ 2) , the grade he believed 
he "truly" deserved at this time (G d) , and the 
grade assigned to him (G r). 

Methods and Procedures ; The subjects (Ss) 
were 76 students comprising four sections of a 
course in educational psychology. The instruc- 
tors consisted of a female professor who taught 
three sections and the author who taught the 
fourth. There were to be three tests adminis- 
tered during the course. The ^s were asked to 
predict their final grade at the beginning of the 
term (E 1), to predict their final grade just 
prior to the final examination (E^ 2), and to write 
down, during the last week of the semester, the 
grade they thought they deserved (G d) because 
of their "true" ability. The Ss were assured 
that the data were for research purposes only, 
and that participation would in no way influence 
their final grade. On the basis of the three 
test scores, a final grade was assigned to each 
£ at the end of the term (G r). 

Conclusions; The data were analyzed for the 
total group and for high (S^s receiving grade A 
or B) and low (Ss receiving grade < C) ^s. The 
dimensions examined via chi square were change 
versus no change from one variable to another, 
and in the case of those Ss who did change, di- 
rection of change (Up vs. Down). 

The results indicated that high ^s were gen- 
erally realistic in their expectations and state- 
ment of the grade they deserved (the grade re- 
ceived was the criterion). Low Ss tended to ue 
very unrealistic in their initial estimates and 
to be relatively refractory to the effects of 
experience. Most low students perceived them- 
selves as deserving a grade of B. 



In view of the fact that almost no student 
perceived himself as a poor or even mediocre 
student, the author questioned the role of the 
grade as a positive force in motivation. 

Remarks ; This study was conducted at 
Louisiana State University. An experiment to 
test the motivational effect of giving spuri- 
ously high grades was suggested. 

Source; Murstein, Bernard I. "The Relation- 
ship of Grade Expectations and Grades Believed 
To Be Deserved to Actual Grades Received." 
Journal of Experimental Education 33; 357-62; 
Summer 1965. 



Precision in Grading Practices — 
Panacea or Problem ? 

Purpose ; The study focused on a greater 
precision in grade-recording (a plus-minus 12- 
point system) in order to determine any effect 
upon the retention of those students eligible 
for academic disqualification. 

Methods and Procedures ; A random sampling 
of students, representing each of the academic 
departments of a college, was selected from the 
official list of students subject to academic 
disqualification. Faculty members computed 
each student's grades on a 12~point plus or 
minus scale (A+ = 12 to D- = 1). Modified 
grades were then compared with the original 
grades of this sample. 

Conclusions ; It appeared that at least 
among students on the lower end of the academic 
achievement continuum, the utilization of a 
more precise grade-accounting system resulted 
in reduced CPA's. The author concluded that a 
more refined system will not tend to facilitate 
student persistence as was hoped. 

Remarks ; The study did not include students 
with high or average grades. 

Source ; Philbrick, Joseph L. , and O'Donnell, 
Patrick I. "Precision in Grading Practices- 
Panacea or Problem?" Journal of Educational 
Research 62; 173-76; December 1968. 



Counselor and Student Estimates of Grades 
as Predictors of Academic Achievement 

Purpose ; The purpose of this study was to 
determine how well college freshmen and their 
counselors can predict first semester grades. 

Method and Procedure ; Two hundred students 
and five counselors participated in the study. 
The data consisted of student predictions of 
grades before and after testing and counseling, 
counselor predictions of grades, and the grades 
actually earned at the end of the semester. 
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Conclusions ; A close correspondence was 
found between estimates made by students before 
and after the counseling program. While student 
past estimates correlated higher with counselor 
estimates than did student pre-estimates, the 
correlation of both student estimates with ac- 
tual grades was approximately the same. Coun- 
selor estimates^ correlated higher with obtained 
grades than did student estimates. All correla- 
tions were statistically significant. 

Remarks ; The study was conducted at the 
University of Mississippi. 

Source : Robertson, Malcolm H. "Counselor 
and Student Estimates of Grades as Predictors 
of Academic Achievement." Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 5A; 73-75; October 1960. 



The First Year of Pass-Fail at 
Brandeis University: A Report 

Purpose : The purpose was to make a quantita- 
tive and qualitative investigation of the im- 
pact of a pass-fail system. Specifically, the 
study determined how many students, courses, 
and faculty members were involved, and found 
also the impression of tVtose who were involved 
in the system. 

Methods and Procedures ; Basic data relating' 
to numbers of students, courses, and faculty 
members were obtained from the faculty and the 
registrar's offices. A questionnaire was sent 
to all faculty members who had five or more 
pass-fail students in any course, and a slightly 
different questionnaire was sent to a random 
sample of students who had taken one or more 
pass-fail courses in the fall or spring term 
of 1966-67. The pass-fail system vas a supple- 
mentary part of the evaluative system, and was 
optional for students of good standing for 
course work outside their area of concentration. 

Conclusions : In the fall and spring of 1966- 
67, 79 A students elected to take pass -fail 
courses and 98. A percent of these students re- 
ceived a mark of "pass.** Enrollment figures re- 
vealed that in the fall term eight courses, or 
6.6 percent of those offered, accommodated ap- 
proximately 32.2 percent of the students choosing 
pass-fail courses. In the spring term, 10 
courses, or 8. A percent, accommodated A28 per- 
cent of those selecting pass-fail courses. Five 
of the eight and seven of the 10 most popular 
fall- and spring--term courses, respectively, 
were in the School of Creative Arts (drama, 
music, art). The School of Social Science, 
which had the largest enrollment, had the high- 
est percentage )f ins concentrators making pass- 
fail choices; the School of Humanities came sec- 
ond; 'the School of Science, third; and the School 
of Creative Arts, last. Students seemed to 
elect courses in which they had some interest 
but which had not previously been recognized as 



possible electives. Respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire were almost overwhelming in support 
of continuing the pass-fail system or a closely 
allied variation of it. 

Remarks: Response to the questionnaire was 
as follows: 71 percent of the sampled faculty 
members replied, and A8.2 percent of the stu- 
dents who were queried replied to the question- 
naire. 

Source: Sgan, Mathew R. "The First Year 
of Pass-Fail at Brandeis University: A Report." 
Journal of Higher Education AO: 135-AA; Febru- 
ary 1969. 



The Graduate Record Examination and 
Undergraduate Grades as Predictors 
of Success in Graduate School 

Purpose : This study represents an attempt 
to assess the relationship between a number of- 
predictors, representing combinations of Gradu- 
ate Record Examination (GRE) scores and under- 
graduate performance measures, and a number of 
criteria of success in a doctoral program in 
clinical psychology. 

Method and Procedure : The subjects (Ss) 
were 37 students (22 males and 15 feuales) who 
had completed all of the course requirements 
for the doctorate in a clinical psychology pro- 
gram. There were 15 predictor variables, seven 
derived from GRE scores and eight from under- 
graduate grades. Four criteria of success in 
the program were used, three derived from 
grades and the fourth from the length of time 
to the completion of the oral examination for 
the dissertation. All the data were drawn from 
the permanent records of the Ss. A 19 x 19 
correlation matrix was set up to analyze the 
data. 

Conclusions : The single best predictor for 
all criteria was the grades obtained in under- 
graduate psychology courses. The most useful 
GRE score was the sum of the quantitative and 
psychology tests, although it made only a slight 
contribution to the prediction of grades, and a 
negligible contribution to the prediction of the 
time until orals. 

Remarks : This study was conducted at Adelphi 
University. The Ss represented four consecutive 
en^:ering classes. 

Source: Strieker, George, and Huber, J. T. 
"?.'he Graduate Record Examination and Undergrad- 
uate Grades as Predictors of Success in Graduate 
School." Journal of Educational Research 60: 
A66-68; July-August 1967. 

Grouping Errors ^n the Grade-Point Average 

Purpose : It was the purpose of this study 
r.o make an empirical investigation of the 
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difference between grade-point average computed 
on the same transcripts when the computations 
were made on a five-point scale, C » 2, and a 
15-point scale, C « 8. 

Method and Procedure : The transcripts of 
250 students were selected for analysis. The 
following selection criteria were applied: 
(a) a sample of + and - scores, (b) several se- 
mesters work for each student, and (c) giving a 
preference to borderline and probation cases. 
Greatest attention was focused on the influence 
of grouping on border line students. To inves- 
tigate the discrepancies resulting from grouping 
scores by two methods of computation, it was 
necessary to use conversion tables. 

Conclusions ; The author concluded that the 
differences between CPA's derived by grouping 
scores into five weighted categories were al- 
most identical with differences based on chance 
occurrence. The author also stated that neither 
grouping scale produced consistently higher 
scores than the other and that the differences 
produced by one scale could well be related to 
the manner in which data were collected. 

Remarks ; The author emphasized CPA's in the 
critical area of C « 2.0. 

Source ; Stroup, Francis. "Grouping Errors 
in the Grade-Point Average.** Journa l of Experi- 
mental Education 34: 31-33; Spring 1966. 

Summary 

The preceding information points out many 
weaknesses in current practice and implies some 
of the steps whic. should be taken to bring 
about improvement. 

Perhaps the greatest need is for moi'e under- 
standing of the reporting system. The primary 
purpose of any marking and reporting pla.i is to 
communicate to the parent and children the 
school's assessment of the pupil's progress. 
Therefore, it is important that the system be 
understood by everyone concerned — by the parents, 
the pupils, and the teachers (28). As Hocksr.ad 
points out, traditional report cards place thv^ir 
entire emphasis on the subject rather than on 
the learner, and parents have no possible basis 
for interpreting thn marks (5A). If p marking 
system is to be understood, a policy must be 
formulated which indicates the purpose of the 
marks, the substance of what is being evaluated, 
the sources of evidence employed, the basis of 
comparison, and the curricular reference of the 
marks (58). 

There is also a need to give more attention 
to the content of reports. Inter-ziews with ad- 
ministrators and teachers reveal that there is 
more interest in how to report than what to re- 
port (116). Even when statements and narrative 



reports are used to supplement the more formal 
grade reports > little additional information is 
conveyed. Teachers often hesitate to make 
harsh judgments and prefer innocuous statements. 
It has been suggested that in writing narrative 
statements, teachers emphasize specific charac- 
teristics arid behaviors when they describe 
skills, attitudes, and habits and try to avoid 
broad, ambiguous statements which say little 
or nothing. 

The literature on reporting to parents sug- 
gests several advantageous marking procedures: 

1. Assessments of attitudes, conduct, and 
citizenship need not be emphasized as 
part of the evaluative marks in content 
areas (71, 8A). 

2. Comments by teachers on specific weak- 
nesses and strengths of students have 
been reported to enhance children's 
learning. Positive rather than negative 
comments are most beneficial (82). 

3. Work samples which illustrate a child's 
skills, accompanied by an explanatory 
note from the teacher, can promote par- 
ents' understanding of marks and school 
objectives, particularly in the early 
school years (38) . 

A. Report cards should give enough informa- 
tion to convey the student's status, but 
they should be functional enough tc al- 
low the teacher to mark the student ob- 
jectively. The more entries appearing 
on a report card and the greater the 
range of child behavior covered, the 
more likely it seems to be that the re- 
port card will meet the objectives and 
definitions of the marking system (20). 

5. Dual reporting systems seem to have ad- 
vantages in providing a more useful pic- 
ture of the pupil's status and progress 
(5). 

6. Informal letters and parents' conferences 
enhance the school-parent-child relation- 
ship (1: 569). 

7. No single system of marking seems to be 
adequate for reporting; a combination of 
reporting devices is desirable (2A). 

In the not inconsiderable research devoted 
to report cards alone, nearly all of which is 
largely a matter of studying current practiced ^ 
one may discover certain trends which may be of 
value to those planning and developing marking 
end reporting systems: 

1. Report cards are developing certain com- 
mon characteristics, the most important 
of which is the provision of space to 



record school gradet^ and behavioral 
achievements, and space for r.he teacher 
puxd parents to add comments. 

The most common frequency of issuance is 
six times a year, but the frequency is 
diminishing, with some schools reducing 
the number to one or two a semester. 

Increasingly, schools are discovering 
the need to augment formal procedures 
with other devices. While the informal 
letter as a substitute for chc report 
card has lost favor, it continvies tv be 
an important supplement. Parent-teacher 
conferences are increasingly used to 
supplement the report card. 



4. Parents are sharing to a greater extent 
in report card revisions. Since the 
report card represents a communication 
system between home and school, educa- 
tors realize that a two-way communica- 
tion device demands the enlighened un- 
derstanding of parents. 

5. Report cards are becoming increasingly 
uniform within a school system. During 
the period of experimentation, there 
was a tendency to permit individual 
schools to devise a form of reporting 
that best suited the purposes of the 
local unit. Today, many school systems 
use the same report form for comparable 
grade levels throughout the system. 
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